
STANDUP FOR JUSTICE FLIPPIN’ GREAT SOUTH END STYLES™ 

Comedian Hari Kondabolu in VT Pinball league night at Tilt B.D.'s Hairitage makes the cut 
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Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 





Join us for Peak < SMS> 

CwnAvlAMz-Af Spruce Peak 

PERFORMING 


Pea 


INFO@FARMHOUSE1S.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Belgian-style brews. Rahman, Maudite 
Eph6m£res Pomme & Cerise, La Fin du Monde 


Peak Family 


LES POULESACOLIN 

SATURDAY, SEPT 27, 700 PM 

One of the hottest new bands out 
of the Quebecois traditional music 
scene, known for their entrancing 
performances of beautifully 
arranged original and folk-trad tunes 
in both French and English. 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 


ARTS CENTER Box office: 802-760-4634 


UNIBROUE 

Wednesday, September 17th 5pm to late 
We've invited our neighbors from the north 
down for a fete to celebrate their impeccable 

2009 vintage Trois Pistoles and other surprises! 

farmhousetg.com 


Blues Legend 
JOHN HAMMOND 

SATURDAY, SEPT 20, 800 PM 

Multi award winner and 
Blues Hall Of Fame inductee 
with over 33 albums and 
a career that spans 50 years, 
Hammond remains one of 
the world's premier acoustic 
blues artists. 

"...a blues legend with a voice 
like Robert Johnson's and a 
demeanor that belies his tear-it- 
up might before an audience..." 
— The New York Times 


VT Artists 
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Come Sit 
on 

Our Deck! 


NORTHERN THIRD 
PIANO QUARTET 

SATURDAY, SEPT 13, 800 PM 
A high energy program of 
chamber music featuring 
Brahms Piano Quartet in 
g minor, op. 25, the fiery 
Dohnanyi Serenade for 
string trio, a charming 
Danzas Argentinas for 
piano by Alberto Ginastera and the Scree Dragon for viola and piano 
by Vermont composer Lydia Lowery Busier. 


3 ! Pop! 


- Open for lunch Friday-Monday — 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont V2 
prohibitionpig.com 






NEW 2015 WINTER GEAR ON SALE, 

past SEASON'S GEAR UP TO 70% OFF 

SEASON. 

4 FREE LIFT TICKETS 

3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF $250 OR MORE AT THE AVALANCHE SALE 
PLUS 1 JAY TICKET WITH ANY ROSSICNOL PURCHASE. 

(Some restrictions apply. See store or AlpineShopVT.com for details) 

Bolton Valley JAY A PEAK 

Ve«««K N«H.r«Hy. VERMONT V 


LEASE IT 

SKI & BOARD LEASING 

Kids Packages starting at $99 
Adult Packages starting at $179 

ATTENTION SKI RACERS!! 

Now Complete Race Stock Equipment Leasing 


SMlX XTLKRy NOTCH 


1 1 84 WILLISTON RD. • S. BURLINGTON • 862-271 4 • M-F 1 0-8 SAT 9-8 SUN 9-7 


MIJI.'N 

SHOP 
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B urlington's Church Street was the improbable 
setting for a story on Jon Stewarts "The Daily 
Show" last Thursday. 

The show's seven-minute “No Country for Little 
Kids" segment focused on the 50,000 immigrant 
children who have fled Central America for the United 

To set it up, correspondent Michael Che interviewed 
Minuteman Project founder Jim Gilchrist, who likened 
the flow of pint-size refugees to a 'Trojan horse-type 
invasion into the United States." His solution: A bor- 
der-manning initiative dubbed Operation Normandy. 

Che asked: "If this is Operation Normandy and the 
children are invading us. wouldn't that make us the 

How did the show get from there to Vermont? By 
noting that the Obama administration had asked the 
refugee-friendly Green Mountain State to potentially 
host some of the youths. (That plan never came to 
fruition because the state didn't have a site large 
enough to accommodate them.) 


In the next scene. Che was surrounded by a herd of 
refugee-raised Vermont goats. 

Finally, the comedian set up a table on Church 
Street with a banner that declared "Operation 
Normandy: Stop the Children." and posed as a true 
believer In Gilchrist's cause. 

The unidentified people who engaged with him 
weren't buying in. 

"Operation Normandy? It sounds like they're invad- 
ing. They're not invading. They're looking for a better 
life," one man told Che angrily. 

A young woman told him she's a refugee herself. 

"You're a refugee?" Che takes a defensive stance. 
‘Listen, I dont want to buy any drugs." 

Another man challenged Che: “Why would you want 
to stop somebody from having a better life?" 

"Because the/re trying to have it here!" he replied. 

The show aired again on Monday. You can find a 
link to the piece on Seven Days' Facebook page, where 
Peter Anderson commented: "I am constantly and 
consistently oh-so-proud to be a Vermonter." 


facing 

facts 
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OVERCHARGED 

Burlington Electric 
Department 
completed its 
purchase of the 
Winooski One 
hydro facility. Days 
later, it revealed 
billing errors 
totaling more than 
$2 million. Dam! 

(JLV) 

RIP. LOLA AIKEN 

The widow of 
former governor and 
U.S. senator George 
Aiken passed away 
Monday— at age 
102. End of an era. 

FRIES WITH THAT? 

Republican heavies 
quietly forked over 
$300 a plate for 
lunch last week in 
Burlington with 
GOP national 
committee chair 
ReincePriebus. 
And the photos? 
Only $2,000. 

NOT SO FOOTLOOSE 

Mount Anthony 
Union High 
School officials 
cancelled the 
Bennington school's 
homecoming dance 
out of fears of 
twerking. Different 
terminology, 
same old moves. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Kitchen Table Bistro Takes Over On the 
Rise Bakery," by Alice Levitt On the Rise 
Bakery in Richmond closes its doors on 
September 30, but another local eatery has 
plans for the space. 

2. "An Essex Company Grades Online Degree 
Programs." by Ken Picard. Vermont-based 
GetEducated.com warns that bogus 
degrees are shockingly easy to obtain. 

3. Taste Test: La Boca's Wood Fired Pizzeria," 
by Alice Levitt. When it comes to pizza, a 
new restaurant in Burlington's New North 
End delivers. 

4. ‘On the Road Again: Shumlin's 141.5 Days 
Outside Vermont," by Paul Heintz. Gov. 
Peter Shumlin has spent nearly a quarter of 
his second term out of state. 

5. "Burlington College Confirms President's 
Impromptu Resignation," by Alicia Freese. 
Burlington College's board of trustees 
named Michael Smith interim president in 
the wake of Christine Plunkett's student- 
supported resignation. 




RULE N° 90 


TO CHANGE YOUR PERSPECTIVE, FIRST 
YOU HAVE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND. 


Change your career outlook. Explore over 60 online, career-accelerating 
undergraduate and graduate certificate and degree programs that will 
give you what you need to make your next career move. 


Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121 


LET US DARE 



TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 



Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
LocftliygwiKd - Locally operated 
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J STOWE VERMONT 

VERMONT'S LARGEST 
FLYFISHING RETAIL SHOP 
1/2 DAY AND FULL DAY 
FALL FLY FISHING TOURS 

SPECiALOFFER: 

NOW TAKING RESERVATIONS 
FOR OUR FALL FOLIAGE 
BOAT TOURS! 
RESERVE 2 SPOTS 
AND GET $10 OFF 
EXPIRES: 10/20/14 


CALL FOR 

802 - 253-7346 

2703 Waterbury Rd - Stowe. VT 
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LEGAL EAGLETS. 


feed back 



multimedia PRODUCED Eva Sollberger 








UNSCHOOL CHOICE 

Kathryn Flagg’s very fine article [“Back to 
School — or Not,” August 27] brought back 
memories from our family's unscripted, 
“unschooling" experience for about six 
years in the 1990s. They were mostly good 
memories, a mix of relaxed home time and 
planned group activities with other home- 
schooling families in or near Burlington. 

Chittenden County has plenty of re- 
sources and opportunities for self-directed 
education. We found Ivan Illich’s bold 
assertion that “most learning requires 
no teaching" (from his book Deschooling 
Society) to be true most of the time. Often, 
we parents just had to get out of the way. 

Our two daughters began their more 
formal education when they entered fourth 
and sixth grades at a public school; they did 
fine, despite having to rapidly catch up on 
a few subjects they had avoided at home, 
and they very much enjoyed meeting new 
friends and proving to themselves that 
they do well out in the world. But to me, 
their self-powered curiosity was dimmed 
somewhat by the more structured educa- 
tional experiences they encountered. 

One thing the article didn’t mention is 
that homeschooling is for some the most 
expensive private education you can find, 
as it requires one parent to mostly not work 
— and so people forego perhaps $30,000 a 
year or more in household earnings. 

Still, we thought the adventure was well 
worth the investment. Our daughters ab- 
sorbed a couple of fundamental lessons that 

TIM NEWCOMB 


are harder to acquire in schools — that the 
community is full of smart, talented people 
who love to share their skills with you if you 
just ask; and that the confidence you get 
from planning and executing your own edu- 
cation plan can help you a lot down the road. 

George Thabault 
BURLINGTON 


"THIRD SPACE" FOR EDUCATION 

I was quite interested in the binary juxta- 
position of “The Case for the Classroom,” 
versus the case made for “unschooling” 
[“Back to School — or Not”] in the August 
27 issue of Seven Days. It should be added 
that in the last 20 years, a “third space” for 
learning that leverages the best of “school- 
ing” (its structure and resources) with the 
best of “unschooling” (kid-driven focus 
and community and parent involvement) 
has made its presence known in Vermont 
and the nation. It’s called exemplary after- 
school programming. 

Taking place during nonschool hours, 
including the summer, here are some 
examples of third-space programs that in- 
tegrate learning in a way that should make 
both Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Keizer smile: A 
fifth grader teaches a self-generated 
photography class for his peers; teams of 
seventh graders spend half a year conduct- 
ing inquiry-based science and defend their 
results to their parents and community; a 
high school rowing club builds boats and 
races them against other youth on the 
lake; third graders get out and design and 
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mark a new nature trail for the commu- 
nity; eighth graders code and build robots. 

These and other high-quality third- 
space programs are managed by local 
schools, parents and community organiza- 
tions working together. They, too, are a 
relevant option where important learning 
occurs. 

Emanuel Betz 

RICHMOND 

Betz is state coordinator of the Vermont 
Agency ofEducation’s 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers. 


professors, work as paid research assistants 
on campus during the summer, and often 
have papers published in professional jour- 
nals before they graduate. This work not 
only provides our students with exceptional 
learning opportunities and career prepara- 
tion, it contributes to local knowledge and 
ultimately the solution of some of our most 
pressing environmental problems. 

Barbara E. Murphy 
JOHNSON 

Murphy is the president of 
Johnson State College. 


MORE ABOUT JSC 

Thanks to Ethan de Seife and Seven Days 
for shedding some light on the good 
work (and financial challenges) of the 
Vermont State College system [“College 
Try" September 3]. Ethan covered a lot of 
ground and did it very well. I do want to 
clarify what was said about the programs 
of Johnson State, however. While JSC tra- 
ditionally has been known for programs in 
the fine, creative and performing arts, we 
are increasingly recognized — nationally 
and even internationally — for science. 
Attesting to the strength of science edu- 
cation at JSC, we received a major grant 
from the National Science Foundation that 
allows us to provide up to $10,000 a year 
in scholarships to our science majors. Our 
students work alongside professors in the 
lab and in the field researching pollution 
in the Lamoille River basin, microbes that 
thrive in asbestos-contaminated environ- 
ments, the effects of exercise on people 
with asthma, climate change, biofeedback 
as a tool for exercise motivation and even 
how infants develop a sense of humor. The 
last of those was featured in an episode of 
“NOVA scienceNow” on PBS. 

JSC undergraduates present at na- 
tional and regional conferences with their 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s story, "BA or Total BS?,” 
incorrectly stated that Milton Town 
School Superintendent John Barone 
was the only one of 18 candidates in- 
terviewed by the 15-member search 
committee. In fact, he was the only 
candidate interviewed by the Milton 
Town School Board. 

Hannah Palmer Egan’s August 20 
food story, "Trail Blazers," incor- 
rectly stated that Long Trail founders 
Andy Pherson and Jim Negomir left 
the company in the “early aughts.” 
Actually, Negomir left the company 
in 1993 while suffering from multiple 
sclerosis, and Pherson left in 2006. 


PRACTITIONERS V. PROFESSORS 

Having taught for over a decade at the 
Community College of Vermont, and for 
over two decades at other colleges (in- 
cluding six years in the Massachusetts 
Community College system), I have a love- 
hate relationship with the organization. I 
donate yearly to CCV, much as I do to chari- 
ties I like. Many CCV classes are first-rate. 
However, the myth, perpetuated by CCV 
President Joyce Judy, that having a part- 
time-only faculty is a good thing, is absurd. 

CCV is the only community college in 
the country that hires only part-time faculty 
and it does so for financial — not educational 
— reasons. CCV faculty have no depart- 
ments where they can speak with others in 
their field, no required office hours (indeed 
no offices), minuscule professional support 
to attend conferences and stay abreast of 
teaching trends, and no significant benefits. 
Indeed, many faculty must teach at multiple 
CCV locations just to earn a modest living. 

To suggest that professors at CCV are 
somehow better “practitioners” in their 
fields, and have “a lot of credibility” is to 
ignore the exploitation of faculty that CCV 
relies upon in order to survive. President 
Judy: Please call it like it is — not how 
you’d like it to be perceived. And Seven 
Days: Please dig a little more to show the 
true story behind CCV. 

David Ellenbogen 
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OReally? 

O’Reilly’s Pinot Noir is 
finally back! This well- 
crafted offering is now just 
$15.99 while supplies last. 

Go Down, Moses 

Moses Sleeper is a local 
beauty inspired by 
classic French Brie. This 
creation from Jasper Hill 
is creamy and shows a 
great complexity of flavors. 
Simply put: local and 
delicious. 

Maple Madness 

Buttermilk Maple Pancake 
Mix for just $1.99! Now you 
can have breakfast for lunch 
and dinner, too! 

Life of Pie 

Graham Cracker and 
Chocolate pie crusts are just 
99<t apiece. Take, bake, enjoy 
stomach ache. 

P.IIKESL TRADERS 
WINE SELLERS 

H86 million Kd„ So. Buliigton VT 05403 

(Next to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 



BARNWOOD FURNITURE 

COLLECTION 



372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 


LKE IS So MUcH SOrt. 

If's like »«e big **i»Vic. 

Joan RiVers 
(Jt/ns/i/'x 
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Red Square 

Can Ute falk? 


WED 9/10 OREENBUSH 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 9/11 BAD ACCENT 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 9/12 JOHN DALY TRIO 5PM 
EQUALITES 8PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 9/13 DJ RAUL 6PM 

JAY D CLARK 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 9/10 2ACH NUGENT i DEVIN NOEL 7PM 
BARON VIDEO 10PM 
MON 9/15 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 

ii6 church Sfreef, Burlingf°n 
redsqugreVf .c»wi • 2S9-X909 
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38 church street | 802.862.5126 | dearlucy.com 
mon - wed 10-7, thurs - sat 10-8, sun 11-6 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT ■ 802.775.0903 
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SPECIAL EVENTS & PROMOTIONS I RAFFLES ] LIVE RUNWAY SHOWS 

FREE PHOTOBOOTH AND RED CARPET OUTSIDE BURLINGTON TOWN CENTER MALL 
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This newspaper features 
interactive print — neato! 
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FLUSH 


PERFORMANCE 
RUNNING APPAREL 

Designed to keep you dry, 



The North Face The North Face 

Lifestyle Store Summit Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 210 College St., Burlington 



www.KLMountainshop.c 


877 - 284-3270 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP.COM 
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SATURDAY LINEUP 


SUNDAY LINEUP 


GRACE POTTER 
b THE NOCTURNALS 

LAKE STREET DIVE 
THE WAR OH DRUGS 
LUCIUS RAVLAHD BAXTER 

CAROLINE ROSE • SWALE 
VILLAHELLEI DWIGHT 6 NICOLE 


GRACE POTTER 
b THE NOCTURNALS 

TRAMPLED BV TURTLES 
THE DEVIL MAKES THREE 
DR JOHN & THE HITE TRIPPERS 
DEBO BAHD 

LOWELL THOMPSON ANDERS PARKER 
GOLD TOWN ■ THE HIGH BREAKS 


Buy Tickets online at highergroundmuslc.com, toll-free 888-512-SHOW, Higher Ground Box Office 
No glass, pets, alcohol, blankets or coolers. Rain or Shine 


GrandPointNorth.com GracePotter.com 

#gpnle$t O lacebook.com/grarrdpoinlnorth Q ©grand polntnorth 

|||™] Jj|^ Q point? VPR 

i Ml 4 Grand Point North Mualc Fojtlval. All Flbghli Reserved 



MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


TUESDAY 16 


Feast of the Fields 

Bigger isn't always better, especially at the Small 
Farms Food Fest, where local farmers and food 
producers offer a wide array of samples. Attendees 
nosh on artisan cheeses, garden-fresh veggies 
and more at this family-friendly gathering situ- 
ated amid apple trees at Shelburne Orchards. Live 
music, hayrides and circus arts complete the fun. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S9 

® , 

SATURDAY 13 

Mouth Piece 

Mark La Vole has played harmonica for more than 
40 years. A student of legendary blues man Sonny 
Terry, he pays homage to his late mentor with a 
unique acoustic style. Armed with effortless vocals 
and a gift for storytelling, the native Vermonter 
proves that the genre is at home in the Green 
Mountain State. 


KEEN OBSERVATIONS 


© 

THURSDAY 11 

Big Screen 

Foodies and Francophiles find common ground at 
Films on the Green. Held at Burlington's City Hall 
Park, this final nod to outdoor summer festivities 
kicks off with gourmet eats from ArtsRiot food 
trucks and live music by Quebecois singer Michele 
Choiniere. An open-air screening of Michel Gondry's 
celebrated Mood Indigo rounds out the evening. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 


SATURDAY 13 & SUNDAY 14 

Rocking Out 

They may be bona fide national stars, but Grace 
Potter & the Nocturnals' light shines the brightest 
back home in Vermont at Grand Point North. Now 
in its fourth year, the music fest draws local and 
national acts to Burlington's picturesque water- 
front. Concertgoers are treated to Dr. John, Caroline 
Rose, Lake Street Dive and Trampled by Turtles, to 
name a few. 


ONGOING 

In Three Dimensions 

Situated at two rolling properties in Woodstock, the 
pieces at this year's Sculpturefest are varied. Eye- 
catching works use materials ranging from sticks 
and stones to wood, metal and more. Keep an eye 
out for whimsical wire works and painted doors on 
stakes from featured artists Bruce Hathaway and 
Jay Mead, respectively. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 76 


SUNDAY 14 

Working Up an Appetite 


According to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
comedian W. Kamau Bell (pictured) "skew- 
ers racism, stereotypes and an assortment 
of iconic taboos with provocative wit." Known 
for unapologetic sociopolitical rants, the Bay 
Area funny guy abandoned an Ivy League 
education to pursue standup comedy. That 
decision continues to pay off with his growing 
popularity on and off the stage. 



FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHEINTZ 
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Fall Harvest 
SALE! 

SEPT 5 -OCT 9, 2014 



ALL PLANTS on SALE! 

Horsford 

Nursery 


Route 7, Charlotte 
www.horsfordnursery.com 



Par for the Course 


W hen veteran Vermont lob- 
byist MICHAEL SIROTKIN W3S 

appointed to the Senate last 
January, he pledged to sever 
ties with the profession that had defined 
him for three decades. 

He immediately resigned from Sirotkin 
& Necrason, the influential lobbying firm he 
cofounded in 1998, and sold his ownership 
stake to longtime partner adam necrason. 

Asked at the time whether his old job 
might complicate his new one, Sirotkin said, 
"There would be some challenges. I think 
not as many as people would think.” 

As a lobbyist, he reasoned, “most of the 
people I’ve advocated for directly are grass- 
roots kinds of interests, and those are die 
kinds of interests I’m most interested in.” 
His late wife, Sea sally fox, whose January 
death created the vacancy, was known as 
a champion of the poor and underrepre- 
sented. In completing her term, he said, he 
would strive to emulate her. 

This fall, Sirotkin is running in his own 
right for one of Chittenden County’s six 
seats in the Vermont Senate — and his 
contacts in the lobbying world appear to be 
coming in handy. 

To date, the senator has raised $2,900 
in campaign contributions — more than 
40 percent of his $6,865 total — from five 
organizations for whom he used to lobby; 
Marijuana Policy Project ($200) and unions 
representing state troopers ($200), car- 
penters ($500), plumbers and pipefitters 
($1,000), and Teamsters ($1,000). 

Sirotkin isn’t just helping himself. A self- 
described “avid golfer,” he volunteered to 
help organize the Senate Democrats’ annual 
golf tournament fundraiser in Killington 
next weekend — and to recruit his former 
colleagues to take part in it 

In an email he sent to registered lobbyists 
and others late last month, Sirotkin wrote 
that he had “the new humble role of asking 
my former peers to line up their organiza- 
tions, clients and themselves to participate 
in the event and, if a good fit, to ask their 
clients/organizations to offer up some of our 
higher quality tournament prizes.” 

“Please help me make my first transition 
to a Senate ’ask’ an exceptionally good one,” 
he continued. "My committee assignments 

may depend upon it .” 

That last line, Sirotkin now insists, was 
a joke — and the email itself “was all in 
humor.” 

“I can’t see how anybody would see 
this as anything more than a lighthearted 
attempt at humor to promote attendance,” 
he says. "One would have to be incredibly 
humorless or unfamiliar with the legislature 
— or both — to see this communication as 
heavy-handed." 


Maybe so. But should a lobbyist-tumed- 
senator be taking campaign cash from his 
former clients? Should he be encourag- 
ing them and other registered lobbyists 
to donate to a political action committee 
charged with returning him and his col- 
leagues to office? 

According to Sirotkin, “It would defy 
common sense to not connect with those 
most likely to attend.” He says he volun- 
teered to help organize the fundraiser not 
because of his familiarity with lobbyists, 
but because, "I know golf and how to put a 
tournament together.” 

Precisely who Sirotkin invited to the 
tourney is unclear. He says he sent the email 
to roughly 150 "lobbyists or other people I 
worked in the building with," but he refuses 
to provide a list of recipients. 

SHOULD A LOBBYIST-TURNED- 
SENATOR SOLICIT CAMPAIGN 

CASH FROM FORMER CLIENTS 
AND REGISTERED LOBBYISTS? 

Were any of Sirotkin’s other former 
clients — among them; Comcast, Dominion 
Diagnostics and Gun Sense Vermont — in- 
cluded in the email? 

“I'm sure there are past clients of the 
firm that are in that group of 150,” he says. 

There’s nothing illegal or even unusual 
about Vermont legislators hitting up reg- 
istered lobbyists for campaign donations. 
Though they’re barred from doing so while 
the legislature is in session, they can wait 
until adjournment or simply launder the 
money through PACs run by legislative 
leaders. 

So far this year, every last donor to the 
three PACs run by the Senate Democratic 
caucus has been a registered lobbyist or an 
organization that employs lobbyists. Recent 
donors have included Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America 
($500), tobacco giant Reynolds American, 
Inc. ($1,000), Gun Sense Vermont ($1,000) 
and Montpelier lobbying firm KSE Partners 
($1,500). 

That money is then parceled out to 
Democratic candidates facing the toughest 
contests. In March, the PACs gave Sirotkin’s 
campaign $1,000. 

Senate Majority Leader phil baruth 
(D-Chittenden), who oversees his caucus’ 
PACs, acknowledges that next week’s golf 
tournament is geared toward lobbyists and 
other “statehouse regulars." But he says that, 
since he joined leadership in early 2013, he 
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has instituted a new policy banning the 
PACs from raising money while the legisla- 
ture is in session. 

The same can’t be said for House 
Democrats, who hosted two dozen lobbyists 
at a $500-a-head fundraiser in April, just 
days before the legislature adjourned. 

Baruth and Senate President Pro Tem 
john Campbell (D-Windsor) both say they 
see nothing wrong with Sirotkin’s email, 
which they agree was meant to be humorous. 

“Basically, what he’s doing is he’s solicit- 
ing campaign donations, and I’m not sure 
there’s any problem with that,” Campbell 

As for whether it’s appropriate to ex- 
change one-on-one senatorial tee time for 
PAC money, Campbell says, “If somebody 
thinks they’re buying access, it certainly isn’t 
happening with me.” 

And about those committee assignments? 

“I certainly hope [Sirotkin] is joking 
about that, because if he thinks he’s going to 
get any special assignments because of that, 
he’s absolutely wrong,” Campbell says. 

TV Time 

Sirotkin’s hardly the biggest fundraiser 
in Chittenden County’s notoriously 
expensive Senate race. 

Ahead of him in the money chase are 
Democratic newcomer dawn ellis ($7,183), 
Progressive/Democratic incumbent Sen. 
dave zuckerman ($15,751) and Republican 
newcomer joy limoge ($30,304). 

Sirotkin’s fellow incumbents — 
Democrat/Progressive tim ashe, Baruth, 
Democrat ginny Lyons and Republican 
diane snelling — have all raised less. 

Limoge, a Williston real estate attor- 
ney, has collected so much cash that she’s 
taking the unusual step of buying televi- 
sion ads in a state Senate race. 

“My whole campaign has been about 
balancing out the House and Senate,” she 
says. “In order to get that message out 
there, I need to make sure that people 
hear me, see me personally deliver that 
message.” 

To that end, Limoge spent $1,500 last 
month producing TV ads, which will 
launch later this month and feature former 
governor jim Douglas and House Minority 
Leader don turner (R-Milton). 

Limoge says she’s already committed to 
spend $12,000 advertising on cable televi- 
sion and radio and in local movie theaters. 

“I don’t know how much more we’re 
going to spend,” she says. 

Mr. Smith Goes to... 

Need to fill a leadership void at a troubled 
Vermont institution? Fear not. Just call a 
Smith! 
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That’s what Burlington College’s board 
of trustees did last week after the unex- 
pected resignation of president Christine 
plunkett. Over Labor Day weekend, 
trustee tom torti and board chairman 
yves bradley recruited former FairPoint 
Communications state president mike smith 
to serve as the college’s interim president 

It’s what the Vermont PBS board did in 
April after the surprise departure of long- 
time president and CEO john king. The 
station’s board called up charlie smith, a 
former regional president of KeyBank, who 
agreed to hold down the fort until a perma- 
nent replacement could be found. 

And if s what Vermont Technical College 
did that same month when president philip 
conroy was forced out. Replacing him on 
an interim basis was dan smith, director of 
community relations and public policy for 
the Vermont State Colleges. 

“You have to be a Smith,” Mike jokes. 

The Smiths have more than a surname in 
common. Charlie is Dan’s uncle. (Charlie's 
brother and Dan’s father, peter smith, 
served as Vermont’s lieutenant governor 
and congressman.) And each has run for 
public office in his own right: Charlie and 
Mike, who are not related, were seatmates 
in the Vermont House in the late 1970s, and 
Charlie ran for the state Senate in 2010. 
Nephew Dan ran for mayor of Burlington 
the year before. 

All three worked for former governor 
Douglas. Charlie and Mike took turns as the 
gov’s secretary of administration and secre- 
tary' of human services, while Dan served as 
a staff attorney. 

According to Charlie, taking the reins of 
a troubled organization requires leadership, 
management experience and an inquisi- 
tive approach — but it doesn t necessarily 
require knowledge of the institution in 
question. 

“I think it’s important to believe in the 
mission of the organization,” he says. “But 
you don’t need to know how to run the 
camera or run master control or do the edit- 
ing or the production work.” 

Having served in high-profile roles in 
the public and private sectors, the Smiths 
are well acquainted with the types who fill 
out Vermont’s nonprofit boards, providing 
them a natural “in.” And as self-employed 
60-somethings, Charlie and Mike have the 
flexibility to pick up a new — albeit interim 
—job on a dime 

“We’re available,” Mike says. “Thafs half 
the battle.” 

Of course, there are some differences. 
Unlike Charlie, Mike points out, “I didn't go 
to Harvard.” 


Media Notes 

Last Wednesday morning, some 70 
USA Today employees became the 
latest casualties in a season of layoffs at 
Gannett, Inc. Within IS minutes of the 
announcement, their email accounts were 
suspended, and those who were in the 


company’s Virginia headquarters were 
promptly escorted out 

The news came less than a month 
after Gannett announced it would split 
in two. One entity would retain the 
company’s profitable assets, including 
local television stations, CareerBuilder 
and Cars.com. The other would take its 
far less profitable newspapers, including 
the Burlington Free Press and 80 others, 
which would now have to fend for 
themselves. 

The day after the announcement, Free 
Press publisher jim fogler told Seven Days’ 
aucia freese that he considered it “very 
exciting transformational news from the 
Gannett Company yesterday.” 

“No concerns at all from your Free Press 
Media,” he added. 

But almost immediately, five Gannett 
papers informed their employees they 
would have to reapply for newly renamed 
jobs with spoof-worthy titles such as "en- 
gagement editor” and “content coach.” 
With fewer editors on the beat, reporters 
would have to be more “self-sufficient” 
and produce “publication-ready copy/’ the 
executive editor of the Tennessean told the 
Poynter Institute. 

While Gannett has pitched the plan 
as a move toward the “Newsroom of the 
Future,” industry analyst ken doctor says 
its net effect will be 15 percent budget cuts 
throughout the company's newsrooms. 

“The Gannett thinking is that print 
advertising will continue to decline at 
about the same rate that it has, which 
has been 8 percent a year, 2011 through 

2013, ” he says. “The idea is to get ahead of 
those trends and not have more piecemeal 
cutting." 

Like many Gannett papers, the Free Press 
has suffered piecemeal cutting for years. 
The latest round came just last summer, 
when the paper laid off 15 employees, 
including roughly five newsroom staffers. 
After another retirement, it later hired back 
at least two of them. 

So will Free Press reporters have to re- 
apply for their own jobs? Fogler ignored 
several follow-up inquiries over the past 
three weeks, but Poynter media business 
analyst rick edmonds says he expects they 
will. 

“It’s very typical of them to start some- 
thing at four or five pilot markets ... and 
then refine the shape of it and then roll it 
out to most of the rest,” he says. 

After years of staff cuts and price in- 
creases, the Free Press is already feeling the 
pain. As Seven Days reported in May, the 
Freeps lost nearly 21 percent of its Sunday 
circulation between March 2013 and March 

2014. 

Edmonds says there may be at least one 
upside to the Gannett split. “Maybe it will 
hasten the changes and the big gambles that 
are necessary," he says. “I mean, newspa- 
pers have to have something going for them 
aside from being attached to other profit- 
able businesses.” © 
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local matters mm 

What Stops a Suicidal Vermonter 
From Buying a Gun? Not Much 



O n Friday, she was in a 
hospital receiving treat- 
ment for depression. On 
Saturday, she walked into 
a gun store and bought a pistol. On 
Sunday, she fatally shot herself. 

No laws were broken nor proto- 
cols ignored in the events leading up 
to the July suicide of Vermont Law 
School professor Cheryl Hanna. 

But experts say the circumstances 
of her handgun purchase, described 
in greater detail in a newly released 
Burlington police report, illustrate 
that nothing stops people like Hanna 
— who suffer from a mental-health 
problem but never have been forced 
into treatment by a judge — from 
buying a gun. 

“It begs a question that we 
should be having a debate about,” 
Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling said. 

Jay O’Brien, owner of BJ.’s Guns 
and Sporting Goods in Williston, 
said that when Hanna walked into 
his shop on the morning of July 26, 
she came across as poised and calm. 
“She fooled us,” O’Brien said in an in- 
terview, noting that he occasionally 
turns away customers who appear 
distraught, even if he or she is not in 
the federal database he’s required to 
check before making a sale. 

A popular professor and well- 
known media personality, Hanna 
slipped into a severe depression in 
May, according to her husband, Paul 
Henninge, in a previous interview. 

She eventually was treated in the 
psychiatric ward at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care, where she felt uncom- 
fortable, Henninge said. On Friday, 
July 25, she was released for the 
weekend. 

The next day, she left home, os- 
tensibly for a yoga class. Instead, she 
drove a red sports car to the Williston 
gun shop. 

Hannasaid that“she wanted afirearm 
because her husband works a lot and she 
wanted a means of personal protection,” 
the police report says. A store employee 
asked Hanna, a mother of two, if she had 
any experience with guns. “She replied 
‘no’... that her husband could show her 
how to use the firearm,” according to the 

Henninge previously told Seven Days 
that he did not keep guns in the house. 


“It’s kind of freaky how easy it was for 
her to get that gun,” he said then. 

Although he declined to discuss the 
sale in detail, O’Brien said Hanna’s death 
illustrates a need: Gun shop owners 
should be able to access information 
about mentally ill people in order to stop 
them from buying firearms. 

“The privacy laws need to be 
changed,” O'Brien said. "The only 
thing we could do is ask questions. It’s 
a conundrum no one has been able to 
figure out. And that’s why we keep going 


through these incidents that no one has 
the courage to take responsibility for.” 

Vermont has some of the least restric- 
tive gun-purchasing laws in the county. 
There are no waiting periods or licenses 
required for gun ownership, and no 
state-mandated background checks. 

The only thing separating an adult 
from a firearm in Vermont is the fed- 
erally mandated background check. 
Customers fill out a three-page form, 
providing identifying information about 
their personal and criminal history. 


Among the questions asked is 
whether a person has been “ad- 
judicated as a mental defective or 
has been committed to any mental 
institution,” which includes people 
found insane or incompetent at trial, 
and those involuntarily committed 
to a hospital. If they answer yes to 
any of those questions, they are in- 
eligible to buy a gun. 

Licensed firearms dealers then 
call the FBI’s National Instant 
Criminal Background Check System, 
located in West Virginia, to verify 
that the customer does not have 
a criminal record or is otherwise 
disqualified from owning a gun. The 
entire process usually takes fewer 
than five minutes. 

There are at least two major 
weaknesses in the system. 

The federal government cannot 
require states to send information 
about judicial ruling? of mental 
illness to the database, and some 
states, including Vermont, don’t 
make much of an effort. According 
to several gun-control groups, 
Vermont has so far submitted just 25 
mental health records to the data- 
base, about four records per 100,000 
residents, according to the advocacy 
group Mayors Against Illegal Guns. 

In contrast, the most vigilant 
states, including Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Texas, have submitted 
more than 800 records per 100,000 
residents. 

“That is a giant safety gap,” 
Schirling observed. 

But even if the state were submit- 
ting more information to the federal 
system, it wouldn’t have stopped 
s Hanna from obtaining a gun. She 
I had not been the subject of a legal 
? hearing nor had she been involun- 
tarily committed. 

O’Brien said that information indi- 
cating whether people have recently 
received some form of mental-health 
treatment should be included in the 
federal database, which Vermont gun 
sellers consulted 36,000 times in 2012 
alone. “That information has to get into 
that database,” O’Brien said. “There 
could be a flag in that system that says 
this person has been looked at in the 
past 48 hours.” 

Schirling also supports the idea of 
a possible limited waiting period to 
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purchase firearms for people who have 
recently undergone mental-health 
treatment. 

“Why not give doctors the ability 
to create a flag in the system that says, 
‘For the next 90 days, this person has to 
wait 72 hours?’” Schirling said. “Why 
not come up with some new ideas, test 
them, see if it saves some lives? It’s more 
nuanced than, ‘You've been diagnosed 
with mental illness, so no guns for life.'” 
In 2010, 108 Vermonters committed sui- 
cide, and 60 percent of them used a gun 
to do it, according to the Department of 
Health. 

The Center for 
Health & Learning, 
a Brattleboro-based 
nonprofit that 
contracts with the 
Vermont Department 
of Mental Health, is 
planning a suicide- 
prevention campaign 
that enlists the help 
of gun shops. It’ll ask 
them to display posters 
that warn about the 
risks of suicide, includ- 
ing hotlines to call for 
immediate help. The 
Gun Shop Project will 
also provide informa- 
tion to help gun- 
employees recognize 
suicidal customers. 

Many suicides are 
impulsive, not planned days in advance. 
Studies have shown that the majority 
of people who try to kill themselves 
deliberated less than one day, according 
to the Harvard School of Public Health. 

“If we can put any space at all be- 
tween the time someone decided to go 
forward and their attempt, if we can 
slow them at all, we know that helps,” 
said Alex Potter, a development special- 
ist at the Center for Health & Learning. 

The Gun Shop Project initiative is 
modeled after one recently launched in 
New Hampshire that has been adopted 
by dozens of gun shops, including an 
establishment that sold weapons to 
three customers who killed themselves 
in rapid succession, Potter said. 

Potter said his group has intention- 
ally focused on steps it can take outside 
the legislature, where gun debates turn 
hostile and proposals to address gun 
violence usually languish. The idea is 


to tap into the culture of safety-minded 
gun owners, he said. 

There appears to be no appetite for 
considering laws, such as waiting pe- 
riods, even among people determined 
to reverse Vermont's long history of 
rejecting gun-control measures. Neither 
waiting periods nor restrictions for the 
mentally ill are likely to be on the agenda 
of the upcoming legislative session. 

Gun Sense Vermont, Vermont’s larg- 
est gun-control group, is planning to 
spend its political capital lobbying law- 
makers to require universal background 
checks in Vermont 
for all handgun sales, 
close the so-called 
“gun show loophole,” 
whereby unlicensed 
dealers aren’t required 
consult the federal 
database. Gun Sense 
will also demand that 
the state feed more in- 
formation on judicial 
findings of mental ill- 
ness into the database. 

Gun Sense presi- 
dent Ann Braden said 
that while her group 
concerned about 
the ease with which 
the mentally ill can 
buy a gun, it lacks the 
bandwidth to take on 
the issues raised by 
Hanna’s death. They 
expect a difficult fight to get univer- 
sal background checks into law, even 
though some polls say 80 percent of 
Vermonters support the idea. 

“It’s so tragic, and our hearts go out 
to her family. It feels wrong,” Braden 
said. “But our organization is focused on 
felons and domestic abusers that can get 
weapons. It is outside our organization's 

That may leave it to licensed gun 
sellers to guess the intentions of their 
customers. 

O’Brien said he’s gotten calls from 
concerned friends and family members 
trying to head off a tragedy. “We have 
had people calling and saying, ‘My loved 
one is driving around trying to buy a 
gun. Here is what they look like; here is 
their name. Don’t sell them a gun.’” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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local matters 

Drawing the Line: Burlington Seeks 
Alternative to Clinic Buffer Zone 



A my Cochran, 61, is a retired 
Franklin County farmer and 
science teacher who lives in a 
church rectory with her chi- 
huahua. Agnes Clift of South Burlington, 
59, drives people with visual impairments 
to appointments and favors bright-colored 
sparkly shirts. 

Dealing with these women — and a 
handful of other pro-life activists — has 
been a top priority for Burlington officials 
this summer. Cochran and Clift are among 
the regulars who stand outside the Planned 
Parenthood clinic on St. Paul Street, pray- 
ing the rosary and hoping to dissuade 
women from getting abortions. 

On June 26, the Supreme Court unani- 
mously struck down Massachusetts’ buffer 
zone, which kept protesters and so-called 
“sidewalk counselors” 35 feet from abor- 
tion clinics. The justices determined that 
the law ran afoul of the First Amendment 
— a judgment that effectively nullified the 
35-foot buffer zone Burlington had put in 
place two years before. 

Since the ruling, Burlington's “sidewalk 
counselors” have moved closer to the clinic. 
Previously relegated to the opposite side of 
the street, they now stand on the same side 
as the entrance, usually on the grassy strip 
between the street and the sidewalk. 

According to Planned Parenthood, their 
presence intimidates patients and hampers 
access to health services. "I think it’s clear 
that when you have a number of patients 
or volunteers saying they feel intimidated 
z or harassed, it’s a problem, and it’s a bigger 
8 problem than we can solve at the facil- 
|» ity,” said Jill Krowinski, vice president of 
5 education and Vermont community affairs 
z for Planned Parenthood of Northern New 
S England. 

^ The Burlington City Council agrees. 
After the ruling, all 14 members swiftly 
signed a resolution stating, “We firmly be- 
^ lieve that women have the right to access 
5 reproductive health services without 
4 having to encounter harassment, intimi- 
2 dation, judgment or obstruction. We are 
o committed to urgently investigating and 
supporting legally defensible alternatives 
that ensure women’s safety and access to 
healthcare services.” 

2 More than two months have passed 
S since the Supreme Court ruling, 

jjj Massachusetts passed a new law at the end 
of July that allows police to order protest- 
ers who misbehave to stay at least 25 feet 
away from the clinic for eight hours, 
g But Burlington officials are holding out 
(I for a better alternative, 
s "It’s tricky because no one really knows 
< what’s going to hold up or not in terms of 
3 the next court challenge,” explained Selene 
£ Colburn, a Progressive city councilor who’s 


been particularly vocal about the impor- 
tance of replacing the buffer zone. “Clearly 
we have to be creative in the post-SCOTUS 
reality.” 

One filing councilors say they are cer- 
tain about: The city will end up in court. “I 
think that whatever we choose to do will be 
tested,” predicted Karen Paul, a Democrat 
who sits on the ordinance committee. 

Burlington is still wrapping up a legal 
battle that started before the Supreme 
Court decision — and has been vastly al- 
tered because of it. Back in September 2012, 
Clift, Cochran and four other women sued 
the city in federal court over the consti- 
tutionality of its buffer zone. Connecticut 
lawyer Michael DePrimo represented 
them. He also handled the Massachusetts 
lawsuit before it reached the Supremes. 

DePrimo and the plaintiffs lost the 
Burlington case, but it was under appeal at 
the time of the Supreme Court ruling. At 
issue now is not whether the zone was con- 
stitutional — the highest court answered 
that — but who’s on the hook for the legal 

It's Burlington, according to DePrimo. 
“The fact of the matter is the plaintiffs are 
entitled to attorney fees,” he said, reached 
by phone last Thursday. ‘The city simply 

The city council discussed the litigation 
in a closed session on Monday. Last Friday, 
Mayor Miro Weinberger, responding to an 
interview request by email, wrote, “We are 
hopeful that no city' funds will be required 
beyond the insurance deductible.” That 
deductible is $20,000 and has covered 
Burlington’s legal fees, according to City 
Attorney Eileen Blackwood. DePrimo de- 
clined to disclose the amount of his legal 
bill but noted it continues to rise. 

In the meantime, Planned Parenthood 


has come up with a possible alternative to 
the buffer zone. Modeled on a Colorado 
law, it would create an eight-foot “bubble” 
around patients within a 100-foot radius of 
the clinic. Unless the patient gave consent, 
people couldn’t approach her within that 
bubble. 

Colburn said she favors this approach, 
though she acknowledged, "it will probably 
be the most controversial.” 

That’s because the Supreme Court 
might not allow it. “There’s a lot of discus- 
sion right now among lawyers and legal 
scholars about whether or not this survives 
the Supreme Court case,” Blackwood told 
the ordinance committee at its last meet- 
ing, on August 26. “We aren’t here today 
with any sort of decision for you about 
whether this is constitutional.” 

The Supreme Court upheld Colorado's 
law in 2000, but since then, four justices 
have left. The majority opinion in the 
Massachusetts case didn’t weigh in one 
way or the other on the bubble approach; 
in a concurring opinion, justices Antonin 
Scalia, Anthony M. Kennedy and Clarence 
Thomas clearly labeled it unconstitu- 
tional. Playing it safe, the City of Madison, 
Wis. nixed its bubble ordinance shortly 
thereafter. 

Blackwood also cautioned that bubble 
zones can be tricky to enforce. It’s not 
always easy for police to determine who 
approached whom and whether there was 
consent. For that reason, Massachusetts 
ditched the bubble approach in 2007 in 
favor of the buffer zone. Burlington Police 
Chief Michael Schirling declined to com- 
ment because he hasn’t seen any proposal 

The Supreme Court struck down 
Massachusetts’ buffer zone because, in its 
opinion, the state failed to prove that less 


restrictive approaches — like the bubble 

— hadn't worked. Blackwood told the 
committee to keep the following question 
in mind: "What is the wrong you’re trying 
to right based on the actual conduct that’s 
happening?” In other words, the new 
ordinance needs to address what’s hap- 
pening at Burlington’s Planned Parenthood 

— councilors can’t simply adopt another 
state’s law on theoretical grounds. And if 
what they craft encroaches on free speech 
rights, they need on-the-ground evidence 
showing why it’s necessary. 

The pro-lifers know this. Sitting on 
a bench on St. Paul Street, taking a brief 
break but still holding her sign — a lami- 
nated photograph of her niece’s newborn 

— Clift said, “It was very obvious from the 
questions the justices were asking, there 
has to be a problem that's being solved.” 
A four-time candidate for the state legis- 
lature, Clift estimates she's been standing 
outside Planned Parenthood for roughly 14 
years. Watching as a young woman walked 
by, passing a cigarette back and forth with 
her male companion, Clift observed, “She 
just came out of Planned Parenthood. She 
seems to be a little upset.” 

So what exactly is the problem on St. 
Paul Street? Depends whom you ask. 

City Councilor Chip Mason, chairman 
of the ordinance committee, described the 
testimony they’ve received from Planned 
Parenthood and from protesters as “dia- 
metrically opposed.” He said the commit- 
tee plans to hold a public hearing on the 
topic later this month to get a better grasp 
on the situation. 

It usually goes something like this: On 
August 27, Clift and 57-year-old Sharon 
Iszak stood on the greenbelt, reciting the 
rosary in unison. Neither addressed the one 
woman who entered the clinic during the 
half hour they stood there. 

On the morning of September 3, Clift 
and a man were holding vigil, standing on 
the greenbelt — roughly 20 feet from the 
front door. Across the street, a black banner 
was draped over Clift's Honda. It showed 
an embryo with the accompanying head- 
line, “Yes, it’s a baby.” Bridget Mount, who’s 
also a plaintiff, joined them several minutes 

Against the clinic’s grey brick wall, a 
pink-vested Planned Parenthood "greeter” 
stood facing the women and opening 
the door for arriving patients. Planned 
Parenthood started using such volunteers 
in response to pro-life protesters, and 
Krowinski said she hopes to recruit more 
people to fill this role. 

Again, no one ventured from the 
greenbelt to address the four women who 
entered Planned Parenthood. 

Clift, Cochran and Iszak maintain that 
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they pray quietly, and that when they ad- 
dress patients, they do so gently. Both Clift 
and Iszak described themselves as shy and 
say they prefer to let others do the "coun- 
seling.” Cochran, who said she had two 
abortions before becoming pro-life, said 
she's careful not to come off as threatening. 
"Most of them come out crying, or with a 
look of pain ... I'll talk to them and ask 
them if they want a pamphlet.” 

The police have been summoned 
to Planned Parenthood once since 
Burlington's buffer zone came down. But 
it was protester Mount, not the clinic, 
who called them. According to the police 
report, Mount told the officer that a 
woman had threatened to punch her in 
the face and showed him video footage on 
her phone as evidence. Based on the video, 
the officer noted, “I observed a woman 
walking away on the opposite side of the 
street. [Mount] states ‘God bless you’ to 
the woman a couple of times. The woman 
yells at her to ‘shut the fuck 
up.'” No charges were filed, 
and Mount declined to 
comment. 

Planned Parenthood 
has also been collecting 
evidence attempting to 
show that, without the pro- 
tection of a buffer, patients 
have been intimidated and 
harassed. According to its 
medical director, Donna 
Burkett, some patients 
come in with elevated blood 
pressure and other physi- 
cal symptoms brought on 
by the stress. Krowinski 
provided Seven Days with 
three recent observations 
recorded by employees or 
volunteers who classified 
the incidents as harassment 
or intimidation. 

The first episode was the MICHAEL 

one in which Mount called 
the police. On July 16, ac- 
cording to a greeter's written account, “A 
patient’s support person (SP) and protest- 
ers get into a yelling match, SP upset about 
being videotaped and both threaten to call 
lawyers. Protester calls police, protester 
asks SP to stop, continues to follow SP up 
St Paul Street Later on, protesters take 
video of me (greeter) and spoke twice 
about what Planned Parenthood does 
inside." 

On July 19, “There were up to 10 pro- 
testers (including a baby) picketing and 
praying loudly. They were parked right 
outside the clinic with signs on their cars." 

On July 30, ‘There were four protesters 
today chatting with each other and pray- 
ing out loud. They had signs they held and 
large signs on their cars. One woman en- 
tering the health center complained about 
the protesters, saying that they are so loud, 
they make people not want to come here.” 

Paige Feeser, a volunteer coordinator 
for Planned Parenthood who also serves 
as a greeter, described a recent occasion 


when, “I had one protester come right up 
to my face and hand me a flyer showing 
how Susan B. Anthony would not ap- 
prove of the decision of women getting 
abortions." 

“I would definitely say the Susan B. 
Anthony [incident] was one of the hardest 
things I had to witness,” since the removal 
of the buffer zone, Feeser said. “Just be- 
cause it was incorrect misinformation 
being handed out to patients in order to try 
to change their desire or intent to walk into 
the health center." 

That’s nothing compared to what took 
place in the 1970s — when someone threw 
a Molotov cocktail near the entrance of 
the Vermont Women’s Health Center, a 
Burlington reproductive health clinic that 
later merged with Planned Parenthood — 
or in the 1990s, when a national group of 
protesters chained themselves together in 
the clinic's hall. 

Colburn, however, argues that history is 
still relevant. “Enough bad 
things have happened that 
we do not need to wait for 
something bad to happen 
in our community ... The 
reason people have those 
concerns is people get killed 
going to abortion clinics.” 

DePrimo said Planned 
Parenthood lacks the com- 
pelling evidence of harass- 
ment that it needs “to justify 
a buffer-type law.” 

The city attorney is look- 
ing at the city’s definition 
of harassment; Blackwood 
suggested that tweaking it 
might give the city more 
control over what takes 
place on St. Paul Street. In 
DePrimo’s view, that’s risky 
territory. “That’s where it 
gets really squirrelly ... The 
DEPRIMO T> rst Amendment goes out 
the window if someone can 
subjectively say, ‘They are 
harassing me simply because they are con- 
tinuing to talk to me.’” 

“The Burlington City Council has really 
got its work cut out for it if they are going 
to try to appease Planned Parenthood and 
still remain within constitutional bounds,” 
DePrimo said. “At this point, I’m simply 
watching ... If they overstep their bounds? 
Yes, I’d be inclined to sue them again.” 

The mayor, in his written response, 
sounded more optimistic. “I am confident 
we can take action soon without expos- 
ing the City to undue legal risk. I believe 
we will be in a position to make decisions 
about our alternatives within a matter of 
weeks.” 

Colburn hopes the council won’t lose 
its resolve. “Government is here for the 
public good, and sometimes that involves 
taking risks,” she said. “I have concerns 
broadly ... about making decisions that are 
totally guided by fear of lawsuit.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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SCENE AND HEARD IN VERMONT = 


People Affected by Suicide 
Show Their Colors in Newport 


U nder a sky of dense gray clouds, 
nearly 200 people gathered in 
Gardner Park — many with 
brightly colored Mardi Gras 
beads around their necks. Each color had 
a distinct purpose: to indicate their rela- 
tionship to someone lost to suicide. Red 
for a spouse or partner; white for a child, 
gold for a parent. Green beads reflected a 
personal struggle with depression, one of 
the most common reasons an individual 
commits suicide. 

Men, women and children came 
from across the Northeast Kingdom and 
beyond for the third annual Out of the 
Darkness walk in Newport. 

Marc Bathalon of Monroe, N.H., wore 
orange beads, signifying the loss of a sib- 
ling. He took the microphone beneath 
a white gazebo before the walk started. 
Fighting tears, he described the death 
of his younger brother, John Bathalon, 
in August 2011, at age 33. An aunt had 
called him after her police scanner re- 
ported a shot fired at John's house. Marc 
Bathalon was worried that his brother 
— a contractor, father of three, and avid 
sportsman and hunter — had been in- 
jured while cleaning a gun. 

When his father reached him by cell- 
phone, Marc Bathalon was already driv- 
ing to his native Troy, where his brother 
lived. “All Dad said was that John was 
gone,” Bathalon told the group. 

His brother had been in a desperate 
place before, in 2007, but had reached 
out to his four siblings for help, Marc 
Bathalon said. The family rallied around 
him, and he appeared to pull through. 
Bathalon urged listeners to be alert to 
friends or family members in trouble. 
“Don’t look the other way,” he said. “I 
wish John could have called me to talk 
out his issues.” 

The crowd listened intently as 
Bathalon spoke. Some slipped an arm 
around a companion. When he was 
done, the audience clapped steadily. 

More than a dozen members of the 
Bathalon family joined Marc Bathalon 
in the walk, including his brother’s 
three daughters, who now live in Essex. 
John Bathalon’s youngest, Lacey, 8, was 
honored for raising $350 this year for 
the cause. His oldest, Taylor, 16, said 
that participating is important for all 
of them. 

“It's hard,” Taylor said, surrounded 
by cousins. But she can see the impact; 
talking about a death from suicide feels 



more acceptable now. “It’s starting to get 
better through this walk,” she said. 

That’s a goal of the event, said co- 
organizer Betty Barrett 
of Newport Center. 

Barrett wore white and 
green beads. She lost a 
34-year-old son, Michael 
Narducci, to suicide in 
2004. She had already 
attempted suicide herself 
and came close again after 
her son's death. 

Barrett shied away 
from speaking about her 
struggles until recently. “I 
didn't want people think- 
ing I was crazy. I know the 
stigma," she said. But 
she’s convinced that the 
silence is a big part of the 
problem, especially among men. “I just 
want to spread awareness that it’s OK to 
talk about it. You shouldn’t be ashamed,” 
she said. 

The Newport event was born from a 


simple note from one grieving mother 
to another. Mary Butler learned about 
John Bathalon's death after purchas- 
ing his house in Troy in 
late 2011. She soon sent a 
letter to his mother. “She 
wrote to me and said, 
‘I know what you are 
going through,”’ Lillian 
Bathalon said. Butler 
had lost both a stepson 
and a younger brother to 
suicide. 

As soon as Butler and 
Bathalon connected, 
Butler suggested they 
both participate in an Out 
of the Darkness walk in 
Burlington, with the idea 
of starting their own in 
Newport later. Bathalon 
proposed they start planning the local 
walk right away. 

“Something was telling me, ‘Do it 
now,”’ she said. “I don’t want other 
parents to go through the same thing. It 


I THINK PEOPLE TEND 
TO HOLD THEIR 
FEELINGS IN, 
NOTTALK ABOUT 
SUICIDE, NOT GET 
DEEP FOR MENTAL- 
HEALTH ISSUES. 


kicks the light right out of you. I’m not 
the same bubbly person I used to be.” 

At the first walk, in September 2012, 
the women hoped to get around 50 
participants. More than 250 showed 
up. This year, 186 walkers came, and the 
event raised nearly $12,000. 

The Newport walk is one of more 
than 300 community walks across the 
country sponsored by the American 
Foundation for Suicide Prevention. Half 
the funds raised go to the national orga- 
nization, while the local chapter keeps 
half. A Burlington Out of the Darkness 
walk is scheduled for October 11. 

Suicide is of great concern in 
Vermont, Butler said. And in rural and 
comparatively economically depressed 
areas like the Northeast Kingdom, there 
is even higher risk, she believes. Less 
than 24 hours after the walk, a man in 
nearby Eden slit his own throat and died 
at Copley Hospital. State police tried 
and failed to stop him. 

“We have a big problem,” Butler said. 
“I think people tend to hold their feelings 





in, not talk about suicide, not get help for 
mental-health issues," she said. 

Diverse groups showed up for the 
cause. The Vermont National Guard 
set up a tent, as did a local family 
foundation. 

Eleven students, all in dark green 
shirts, took a bus from Lyndon State 
College, representing the school's com- 
munity service club. The beginning 
and end of college can be a particularly 
vulnerable time for young adults, they 
said. “A lot of people in their early twen- 
ties feel lost and don’t know what to do 
with their lives,” said Beatrice Potter, 19, 
a sophomore from Swanton. One of her 
classmates at her small high school took 
his life soon after graduation, she said. 

After Marc Bathalon spoke, Butler 
took the stage and looked out over the 
small crowd for a final send-off. “We 
know that many of you are feeling sad, 
but coming together helps our healing, 
and we have come a long way in three 
years,” she said. “I wish you a healing 
journey.” 


Then, to the chirpy strains of the 
“Colonel Bogey March” made famous by 
the 1957 movie Bridge on the River Kwai, 
the crowd set out into the hazy heat in 
pairs and groups, large and small. 

As they headed off, Nancy Mitchell 
of Barton remained seated on a park 
bench, waiting for members of her 
family to return. Even though she has 
trouble walking, she wanted to come to 
the event in memory of her grandson, 
who died by suicide as a young man, the 
same day she had shared jokes with him 
over the phone. She said she could relate 
to everything Marc Bathalon said. 

“What you see on the outside isn’t 
always what is going on on the inside,” 
Mitchell said. “It's nice to look around 
and know you’re not the only one going 
through it There are others in your 
shoes.” © 

For help, call the National Suicide 
Prevention Lifeline at 800-273-82SS. 

Contact: kgfountain@gmail.com 
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Art Blondin 

19S3-2014, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Art Blondin, of Austin, Texas, 
left this world on Saturday, 
August 30, 2014. He was 60 
years young. 

Art was born in 
Burlington, Vt., on November 
18, 1953. In the 1970s, he 
worked as a bartender at 
Finbar’s and Tortilla Flats 


Art moved to Austin 
In 1980. In 1986, he and 
his beloved wife. Zenobia 
("Z") Sutton, opened Artz 
Caboose Restaurant on West 
5th St. In August of 1992. 
with business booming, the 
restaurant moved to a larger 
venue, on South Lamar 
Boulevard. Serving up ribs 
that were once dubbed "the 
best ribs in Texas." Artz Rib 

Artz quickly became the 
go-to place for award-win- 
ning ribs and BBQ. Art and Z 
championed local musicians, 
serving up great music along 
with hearty portions of deli- 
cious food. Treating every 
person who walked through 
the door as if they were fam- 
ily, Artz Rib House developed 
a large, loyal following. 

A talented bass player in 
his own right. Art was a long- 
standing member in the Jon 
Emery Band. Art valued Jon's 
friendship as much as he 
valued Jon’s musical talent 
Together they produced 
many recordings on the 
Ribhouse Records label. 

Tom Wells, drummer for 
the Jon Emery Band, wrote 
of Art’s passing, "What an 



amazingly talented, hard- 
working and brilliant man 
Art was. For me, his humor 
was so sharp, I had to bring 
Band-Aids, so dry, I had to 
bring water, so funny, I had 
to bring towels." 

Art was predeceased by 
his parents, Clifford and 
Minnie Blondin. and brothers 
Charles and Robert. 

Art wil I long be remem- 
bered by all who knew and 
loved him as a kind, loving, 

wit and a warm smile. He 
leaves behind his beautiful 


wife and love of his life, 
Zenobia Sutton, his best 
friend Jon Emery, band- 
mates, and many, many 
other friends and family 


A special thanks to Rene 
and Danny Britt for their love 
and support. 

A memorial and benefit 
will be held in Austin, Texas, 
in October. Those wishing to 
contribute, in Art’s memory, 
may send donations to Rene 
Britt, P.O. Box 91092, Austin, 
TX 78709. 


Danica Josephine Moller 

On August 20, 2014, at Fletcher Allen Health Care. Catherine (Wareham) Moller and William 
"Bill* Moller welcomed a daughter, Danica Josephine Moller. 


FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 
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Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or, contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 
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‘Burlington on Burlington’ 
Addresses Issues for Local Artists 


I f you’re a young artist in Vermont 
aiming to succeed financially, steve 
conant has some advice for you: 
Move away. 

A pioneering figure in the South End 
creative scene, Conant offered that blunt 
recommendation at a panel discus- 
sion last week at hotel Vermont called 
“Burlington on Burlington — the Art 
Scene." The second of a five-part series 
sponsored by artsriot, a gallery/restau- 
rant/performance space on Pine Street, 
the evening was focused on making a 
living as an artist in Burlington. 

“You go to a big city,” suggested the 
owner of conant metal & light (although 
his own local success belies his advice). 
“You pound the pavement.” The compe- 
tition may be fiercer in New York, but 
artists will find far more opportunities 
working in Gotham than in a place like 
Burlington, Conant added. 

None of the five other panelists dis- 
agreed. But street artist scottie Raymond 
did point out that he and his artistic 
partner, Brian clark, enjoy a local status 
as “really the only two street artists out 
front with who we are and what we do.” 
Leaving Vermont “would make us no 
one,” Raymond said. “In New York City, 
we’d be two of 2,000 street artists.” 

It’s tough to find a market for artwork 
in Vermont’s only urban center, the pan- 
elists all acknowledged. Events such as 
last weekend’s south end art hop draw 
lots of lookers, but relatively few ante up 
to become art owners. 

“Burlington does a great job of getting 
people out to shows,” commented rich 

ARENTZEN, CO-OWner of AO GLASS WORKS. 

“But they don’t necessarily buy things.” 

Despite the absence of a sizable set 
of patrons, many young artists still try 
to launch their careers in Burlington. 
Among them is glass blower and 
sculptor ethan bond-watts, a native 
Vermonter. “Let me say up front that I’m 
a 30-year-old man living with my par- 
ents,” Bond-Watts told 50 or so listeners 
at the September 2 discussion and social 
hour. He added, however, "I can see how 
I could get to the point of having a house 
and a family.” 

Three sales routes could potentially 
enable him and other artists to reach 
that destination, Bond-Watts said. 
Selling directly to the public is the best 
of those options because “there’s no 
middleman,” he noted. 

An audience member asked 



Bond-Watts how an artist finds potential 
buyers. He suggested wrangling invita- 
tions to “high-end cocktail parties” 
attended by guests willing to write four- 
figure checks for works they like. “Get 
there early,” Bond-Watts advised. 

Making an initial sale can set an art- 
ist’s career in motion, he added. “The 
likeliest person to buy a piece of your 
art is someone who has 
already bought a piece 
of your art. The second 
likeliest is a friend of 
that person.” 

Commissions from 
government arts agen- 
cies for major public 
displays can serve as 
another avenue leading 
toward solvency, Bond- 
Watts continued. But to 
even be considered for 
such a gig, he cautioned, 

“a convoluted proposal 
process” that will consume time and 

Representation by a gallery enables 
an artist to avoid the challenges of 
self-promotion, Bond-Watts said. The 
disadvantage of this option is that gal- 
leries pocket up to 50 percent of the 
price of works they sell. But, he added, 
“They definitely earn it. They work hard 
for you." 


Producing commercial work can 
allow artists to survive and establish 
reputations while remaining true to 
what they view as their actual vocation: 
creating fine art. 

Arentzen, for example, started out 
making holiday ornaments — “little 
snowmen and penguins” — after return- 
ing to the United States from Norway, 
where he worked as a 
glass blower for 10 years 
with his partner and 
fellow glassmaker, tove 
ohlander. The couple 
now has a studio on 
Pine Street and sells 
their wares in a small 
boutique on College 
Street Arentzen said 
the business might pro- 
vide him with the secu- 
rity to focus on making 
art glass “maybe in five 

Some artists, by 
contrast, are unwilling to make com- 
promises with their work to please the 
market. “I’m not going to make some- 
thing just so people will buy it,” declared 
abby manock, who defines her work as 
being about the production process. 
She got her start, Manock related, by 
organizing a performance piece called 
"Volley of the Nuts” at a 2003 phish 
concert in Limestone, Maine. Work for 


BURLINGTON DOES A 
GREW JOB OF GETTING 
PEOPEE DOT TO SHOWS. 

BIITTHEY DON’T 
NECESSARILY BUY 
THINGS. 


5 other Phish shows and musical festivals 

J followed. 

? That has helped Manock, 37, lay the 
foundation for her career while living 
in Vermont, she commented after the 
panel discussion. But she said she plans 
to return to Brooklyn “now that I know a 
lot more about how things work.” 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM, a BurlingtOn- 
area fine artist who earns a living solely 
from her work, noted in an interview 
that she generally agreed with Conant’s 
proposition. “You can start out here, but 
if you’re serious about making it, you 
probably need to go somewhere else,” 
said Montstream, who described herself 
as "kind of an anomaly.” 

She began working 25 years ago as 
a commercial artist, selling handmade 
greeting cards to shop owners through- 
out New England. “I got brave enough 
to gently ask” merchants to please 
take a look at her cards, Montstream 
recalled. One day a woman asked her, 
"Can you make this image any bigger?” 
Montstream was eager to oblige, and 
she soon sold 10 original paintings of 
Vermont landscapes and Church Street 
scenes. “It’s just so extraordinarily 
satisfying to have someone pay a good 
amount of money for your art,” she said. 

Following the no-middleman route, 
Montstream sold her work for many 
years from her studio in Union Station 
and at the Saturday farmers market 
in City Hall Park; her husband, alan 
dworshak. manages the business. The 
two opened a store across from the park 
on St. Paul Street 15 months ago with the 
aim of catching the eyes of tourists who 
might otherwise never see her work, 
Montstream explained. “It’s going very 
well,” she reported. 

ArtsRiot aims to add “more voices to 
conversations about Burlington,” said 
co-owner felix wai of the series. A panel 
discussion on Tuesday night addressed 
artist representation. Two more talks 
are scheduled this month on other arts- 
related topics. ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 


‘Burlington on Burlington - the Art Scene- 
addresses Tlie Money- on Tuesday. Septem- 
ber 16; and ’Not Just on Gallery Walls" on 
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A Therapist and Theater Artist Brings 
His One-Man Show Home for Pride 



V iennese society 
is surely still 
grateful that 
Sigmund Freud 
never felt the urge to 
sing publicly about his 
therapeutic practice. Dour 
songs about wolfmen 
and cigars would never 
have captured the public 
fancy. But modern psycho- 
therapy has moved further 
and further from Freud's 
self-serious approach. 

And at least one modern 
psychotherapist has found 
that musical theater is an 
ideal forum for therapy 
— as well as for personal 
artistic expression. 

Steve Cadwell is the 
writer, composer, direc- 
tor and sole performer 
of the show Wild and 
Precious, which he’ll stage this Friday, 
September 12, at Burlington's main street 
landing black box theater as part of Pride 
Vermont celebrations. He also happens 
to be a practicing psychotherapist, and 
he sees strong parallels between theatri- 
cal and therapeutic experiences. 

"Psychotherapy is about storytelling,” 
says Cadwell by phone from his home in 
Concord, Mass. “And in a performance 
piece, my responsibility is to be as true 
as I can to my true, core, felt experience, 
and ... project that as fully as I can. The 
audience’s responsibility is to receive 
that as fully as they can. When it works, 
it can be transformative.” 

The purview of the semiautobio- 
graphical Wild and Precious is nothing 
less than the last half century of gay 
history in America, a story in which 
Cadwell himself has taken an active part. 
Born in Pittsford, Vt., Cadwell grew up 
a self-described “sissy boy” in a sup- 
portive family. Though closeted in the 
1960s, he was active in the burgeoning 
gay-rights movement of the 1970s and an 
AIDS activist in the ’80s. Cadwell filters 
his own experience through the story of 
his show. “I’ve done a lot of distilling,” he 

That show, which he’s performed at 
multiple venues across New England, 
incorporates Cadwell’s own poetry and 
songs, as well as projected images of 
the farm on which he was raised — and 
plenty of costume changes. “Surprise! 


I’m a showboat,” he says 
with a laugh. “I'm trying 
to keep it lively and keep 
[the audience] engaged in 
all the sensual ways that 
theater offers.” 

He’s also got an up- 
coming performance 
in Middlebury, and will 
soon tour the show to 
Austin, Tx., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

For its creator, Wild 
and Precious is partly a 
celebration: not just of his 
journey to self-identity, or 
of mainstream culture’s 
increasing understand- 
ing of gay culture, but of 
the range of emotions 
that both therapy and 
theater evoke. “To me, therapy is about 
getting the spectrum of experiences — 
not just the happy, not just the sad, but 
the grief, the rage. The full spectrum of 
feeling — that’s the goal,” says Cadwell. 
“It’s similar to theater. In the great ex- 
periences of theater, the writers and the 
performers are able to bring us to fully 
experience what it is to be human.” 

Cadwell says that his show was in- 
spired in part by poet-rocker Patti Smith, 
whose live shows he admires for their 
rapid emotional shifts. “In some ways, I 
try to do that, too — snap right into dif- 
ferent emotional states," he says. 


The Burlington per- 
formance this week is 
something of a home- 
coming, Cadwell notes. 
He lived in the city for 
about a year in the early 
1970s, right after leav- 
ing the Vermont State 
Hospital in Waterbury, 
where he'd received 
treatment for a nervous 
breakdown caused by 
the “censorship” of his 
gender and sexuality. 
With those dark days 
longbehind him, Cadwell 
now uses theater as ther- 
apy — for himself as well 
as for his audiences. 

“The hope in this 
piece," he says, “is that 
people will identify with the terror of 
being ostracized and stigmatized and 
scapegoated, and with the freedom of 
being able to come out into one’s own 
and be celebrated.” © 

INFO 

Wild and Precious. Friday. September 12, 

7 p.m.. at Main Street Landing Black Box 
Theater in Burlington. $10. nynntix.org, 
wildandprecious.org 
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Social Justice Standup: 

Hari Kondabolu Goes for Laughs 


C omedian Hari Kondabolu once 
joked — after turning down an 
acting job as an Indian bodega 
clerk — that his ideal Hollywood 
film role would be “a young sociology 
professor at a small liberal arts school 
in Vermont who is desperately trying to 
stay hip.” 

“Hey, you don't have to cite your 
sources in this class,” he said, in charac- 
ter. "I trust you.” 

Sorry, Middlebury College. This 
first-generation Indian American 
comic sensation has already landed a 
gig on another college campus — as the 
2014-15 artist-in-residence at New York 
University’s Asian/Pacific/American 
Institute. But he will be performing at 
Burlington's artsriot next week as part 
of the Will Miller Social Justice Lecture 

Not bad for a former immigration- 
rights organizer with a master’s degree 
in human rights from the London School 
of Economics, for whom standup was 
just “a hobby that got away from me.” 

The 31-year-old Queens, N.Y., native 
(whose first name is pronounced “HUH- 
ree”) was discovered in 2006 by the HBO 
Comedy Festival. Since then, Kondabolu 
has appeared on “The Late Show With 
David Letterman,” “Conan,” "Jimmy 
Kimmel Live” and “John Oliver’s New 
York Stand-Up Show,” among others. 
In April, National Public Radio’s Terry 
Gross interviewed him for more than 45 
minutes on “Fresh Air.” 

Kondabolu often trains his smart, 
aggressive wit on issues of race, gender 
and colonialism, as evidenced by his 
debut album, Waiting for 2042 — a refer- 
ence to the year when the U.S. Census 
Bureau projects that white people will 
be a minority group in this country. He 
riffs on everything from the absurdity of 
white chocolate (“from the same people 
who brought you white Jesus!”) to the 
daily indignity of his computer's spell- 
check changing his first name to “Hair.” 

“My parents weren’t hippies!” he 
says. “Over a billion Indian people 
in the world, at least 5 million Haris 
— and I’m sure at least half of them 
work for Microsoft. That mistake is 
unacceptable!” 

Given the mission of the Will Miller 
Social Justice Lecture Series, Kondabolu 
expects a sympathetic crowd at ArtsRiot 
even if he’s one of few brown people in 


the room. He does, however, make one 
request of audience members: If you like 
his act, don’t snap your fingers, as slam- 
poetry audiences do. 

“It’s an awful feeling for me, because 
comedians are very simple creatures,” 
he explains. “We have a very specific 
goal, which is to make you laugh, not 
snap. Clapping is fine, as long as I hear 
laughter with it.” 

Seven Days reached Kondabolu by 
phone last week at his home in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

SEVEN DAYS: You're aware that 
Vermont is the second whitest state 
in the country, right? 

HARI KONDABOLU: What’s No. 1 - 
Maine? I went to college in Maine, so this 
is sort of a homecoming ... I [performed] 
at the University of Vermont a while 
ago. It was in this weird cafeteria space 
that wasn’t ideal for standup. It’s always 
weird when you have to compete with 
food, because food will always win. 
There were some kids who were like, 
“This is so exciting! I can't believe he’s 
saying that!” And others were like, “I’m 
18 and what he's saying frightens me!” 

SD: Do you like it that your humor 
makes some people uneasy? 

HK: Yeah, I get that. Even with the 
folks who like me and share my values, 
they’re uncomfortable with me talking 
about race for too long. “Thank God he’s 
talking about the environment now!” 
And then there are shows where people 
don’t like anything that I'm saying, and 
it’s clear that not only do they not like 
me as a comedian, but they don’t like me 

SD: You've joked about a heckler in 
Denmark who yelled, "Co back to 
America!" because usually the racists 
tell you to go back to some other 
country. 

HK: I've gotten India, Iraq, Pakistan. 
The truth is, wherever there’s a war, 
[hecklers say] I should go back there. 
Some people are just being assholes 
and like to see my reaction. There’s also 
people who mean it. It’s weird when 
that happens in New York. It doesn’t 
happen all the time, but when it does, it’s 
like, how do you live here? And part of 
me is like, I’m glad you live here, because 
every day must be hellish for you. 



SD: You once said that 9/11 was a 
turning point for you. How so? 

HK: I was a college student at the time, 
and as an artist and young person, you’re 
figuring out who you are, what your 
voice is and what you want to share 
with the world. My early stuff was kind 
of hacky, which I think is true of a lot of 
comics. But you do what it takes to get 
people to laugh. And, as a brown person, 
it became very clear that that was 
something I had to talk about. I wasn’t 
playing with stereotypes. I was being 
stereotypes. But as I started to think 
more about the world, especially post- 
9/11 and the government’s targeting of 
Muslims and south Asians and all brown 
people, and also seeing hate violence in 
Queens, where I grew up, all of a sudden 
I'm hearing my act, and hearing myself 


say things that I didn’t believe. It didn't 
make sense anymore. And so I started 
writing things more from the heart. 

SD: 1 understand you performed in 
India as part of a State Department 
cultural event with two other 
comedians. 

HK: Yeah, [Sen.] Rand Paul has brought 
it up several times ... whenever he talks 
about Obama, Benghazi and Hillary 
Clinton. “This is somebody who let three 
comedians go to India." It’s very strange. 
I have not been mentioned by name, but 
that [tour] has been mentioned in Senate 
hearings several times. 

SD: What's his gripe? 

HK: That it was a waste of money and 
a misuse of resources. First of all, the 
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THE GOAL OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
18 ALSOTO REACH AS MANY 
PEOPLE AS POSSIBLE. 

BUT I DON'T COME WITH 
AN AGENDA AND SAY. 

"THIS IS HOW WE CHANGE 
THE WORLD 101." 



American taxpayer has been paying 
for artists to go to other countries for 
years. This is not new. It's been done 
by many presidents. Secondly, the 
word “comedian” is a dirty word when 
Rand Paul says it. “Can you believe 
it? They sent three c/owns to India!" 
If it were jazz musicians, he wouldn’t 
have mentioned it. But because it’s 
comedians, it’s horrifying. But they do 
these things for good will. And comedy 
is actually perfect, because it features 
one of the great things we talk about 
[in this country], which is free speech 
and the right to say what you want, to 
question government and do it publicly. 

SD: Do you see your comedy as a 
form of activism? 

HK: I hate when people call me a 


“social justice comedian” or an “activist 
comedian.” I understand this is a social 
justice lecture series, which I’m really 
happy to be a part of, because the 
audience will get a lot of the points of 
view. But at the same time, I’nitryingtobe 
a mainstream American comedian. That’s 
my goal. I want to reach as many people 
as possible The goal of social justice is 
also to reach as many people as possible 
But I don’t come with an agenda and say, 
“This is how we change the world 101.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Dear Cecil, 

The CEO of Levi Strauss recently suggested 
jeans shouldn't be laundered, but left in the 
freezer overnight to kill bacteria and remove 
odors. Supposedly this preserves the fit and 
saves water. Previously, a student at the 
University of Alberta studied the growth of 
bacteria on his jeans after wearing them for 
months at a time and concluded that the bacte- 
rial count eventually flatlines. He also put his 
jeans in the freezer to remove offensive smells. 
Will freezing my jeans get rid of their odor? 

Joe F., Berkeley 


igh time we got this 

At the Brainstorm 
Green sustainability 
conference in May that set the 
online world a-twittering about 
denim-washing best practices, 
Levi Strauss CEO Chip Bergh 
didn’t, in fact, suggest put- 
ting your jeans in the freezer. 
(At least he didn’t do so on 
camera.) What he said was you 
didn’t need to launder jeans, 
and claimed the year-old pair 
he was wearing had never seen 
a washing machine. 

Bergh’s previous employer 
was soap maker Procter & 
Gamble. One suspects there 
was bad blood. 

Anyway, his green brain- 
storm: Lifecycle water con- 
sumption for a pair of jeans is 
more than 900 gallons. Much 
of this goes into prewashing 
the denim at the factory; half 
is used by the customer wash- 
ing the jeans at home. To save 
water, therefore, one might: 


(a) buy the new Levi’s line of 
factory-unwashed jeans, and/ 
or (b) stop washing your jeans, 
other than spot cleaning with a 
sponge or toothbrush and some 
detergent. 

Freezing your jeans is an- 
other story. The idea has been 
floating around the internet for 
a while, and evidently Levi’s 
spokespeople have blithely 
passed it along, but it wasn't 
part of Bergh’s pitch in this 
instance. The Canadian un- 
dergrad you refer to, Josh Le, 
wore a pair of jeans for a year- 
plus without washing them, 
and claimed to have controlled 
their odor via freezing. But his 
project wasn’t conducted rig- 
orously enough to support any 
claims about bacteria. 

So let’s break down your 
question: 

• Q: Should you freeze jeans 

to kill bacteria and remove 

• A: This advice is without sci- 
entific basis. 




• Q: Do you need to wash 

• A: I won’t say never. But you 
can probably wash them less 
often than most people do. 
Personal testimony: Years 

ago, before the dawn of pre- 
washed denim, I maintained 
one might go a long spell be- 
tween jeans washings, not so 
much to conserve water as to 
preserve jeans that had attained 
the optimal broken-in state be- 
tween new-bought stiffness and 
eventual disintegration. 

My jeans-care method was 
as follows: 

• 1. Buy jeans. In the frontier 
days of my youth, while 
you did see some variety in 
jeans styles, for fabric you 
had one choice: new denim, 
which was a uniform blue 
and had the suppleness of 
plywood. You wanted to 
hustle through this phase as 
quickly as possible. 

• 2. Wear jeans every day and 
wash them every night. I 


wasn’t one of those feckless 
adolescents who washed 
their jeans five times in a 

improve the fit. However, it 
was obvious machine wash- 
ing accelerated the aging 
process, so I figured I might 
as well scoot things along. 

• 3. The desired degree of 
fade and give having been 
achieved, sharply reduce the 
washing schedule, thereby 
postponing the day when the 
jeans get so threadbare you 
have to patch them, or (later) 
make cutoffs, or (finally) toss 
them and start over. I didn’t 
go a year between washings, 
and never tried the freezer 
treatment (frankly, I’d never 
heard of the freezer treat- 
ment). However, assuming 
I didn't spill 30-weight or 
something on my pants, I 
might go weeks or months 
between washings. 

• Then I met the future Mrs. 
Adams. She believed fre- 
quent if not daily washing 
of jeans (and everything 
else) was not merely a moral 
imperative but a practical 
necessity, because dirt itself, 
not agitation in the washing 
machine, was what acceler- 
ated fabric deterioration. 

I had a choice: empirical ob- 
servation or domestic harmony. 

I caved. 

The facts remain: 

• Nobody claims you shouldn’t 
wash jeans if they become 


grimy or smelly. We assume, 
however, that the modern 
jeans wearer leads a life of 
dirt-free, climate-controlled 
comfort. 

• Freezing jeans does noth- 
ing It doesn't kill bacteria, it 
just temporarily slows their 
growth. Heating jeans would 
do the trick but is at odds 
with the goal of conserving 
resources. 

• As we’ve established here 
recently, the average person 
sheds a liter or more of 
insensible sweat per day. 
Much of this no doubt mi- 
grates through one’s clothes. 
However, the sweat emanat- 
ing from most of the body’s 
surface is produced by ec- 
crine glands, contains no oil 
and doesn’t become smelly. 
The apocrine glands, which 
produce oily and potentially 
fragrant sweat, are concen- 
trated in a few regions of 
the body, the relevant one 
for present purposes being 
the groin. Assumption No. 
2: The modern jeans wearer 
also wears underwear and 
changes it daily. 

• Washing jeans from the 
standpoint of odor suppres- 
sion, therefore, isn’t urgent 
— and, to be blunt, blue 
hides the dirt. 

No sense being an extrem- 
ist, of course. My advice: Wash 

those jeans annually, whether 

they need it or not. 


INFO 
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WTF? 


R eaders of a certain age may 
recall the Popples, a vaguely 
Care Bears-like line of toys 
whose characters appeared in 
a poorly animated Saturday morning TV 
show. These brightly colored, frolicsome 
critters were distinguished by the fact 
that all their names began with P, and by 
their ability to pull nearly any conceiv- 
able object from their body pouches. 
They could also fold themselves into 
those pouches to become fuzzy little 
bouncy orbs. Oh, what fun those whim- 
sical Popples had gamboling about! 

If the Popple Dungeon roads in 
Chester and Charlotte are not the cur- 
rent or former sites of prisons for crimi- 
nally inclined, cut-rate 1980s cartoon 
characters, then WTF are they? 

This is actually a series of intercon- 
nected questions: No. 1: What kinds of 
popples are we talking about here? No. 
2: What do dungeons have to do with 
anything? No. 3: Why do two Vermont 
towns nearly 100 miles apart have 
streets with this unusual name? 

We easily answered the first question 
by turning to one of the greatest refer- 
ence books ever published: Dictionary 
of American Regional English. This 
remarkable work, compiled over nearly 
30 years, is the definitive source on re- 
gionally specific words and phrasings. 
Its entry on “popple” explains that the 
term has a long history in the Northeast 
and Midwest as a kind of arboreal 
catchall. Though etymologically related 
to “poplar,” the word is also commonly 
used in casual reference to alders, quak- 
ing aspens, cottonwoods and other trees. 

The “dungeon” in these two roads' 
names seems to refer not to a dank oubli- 
ette but, by association, to a dark, creepy 
space, a reading supported by Chester 
author Virginia Blake Clark in her 
2000 book The Source: Popple Dungeon, 
Vermont: The Settlement, Farms and 
Genealogy of a Small Community in 
Vermont. Near the beginning of her 
work, Clark places a section called “That 
Odd Name,” in which she writes, 

Locals referred to a stretch of road 
that reached from [the District] 

15 school to a bridge in the east as 
“the dungeon.” The overhang of 
the tree branches and the heavy 
growth of bush along that stretch 
of road gave the area a dark and 
forbidding appearance. 


Why are streets in two Vermont towns 
named Popple Dungeon Road? 



As you can imagine, [local] boys 
picked up this name and started to 
call their neighborhood Popple 
Dungeon or just “The Dungeon.” 
This would have happened some- 
time prior to World War I, but the 
date is not clear. 

Clark explains that the term “Popple 
Dungeon,” which is most strongly as- 
sociated with the town of Chester, also 
refers to parts of the neighboring com- 
munities of Andover and Windham. The 
three large farms that constituted the 
original Popple Dungeon area were first 
purchased and settled in the mid-18th 
century. 

It’s no surprise that Chester main- 
tains this remnant of its history. But 
Chester is in southwestern Vermont, 
on the other side of the state from 
Charlotte, which boasts a good chunk 
of Lake Champlain coastline a few miles 
south of Burlington. How did this pecu- 
liar name migrate 100 miles northwest? 

If anyone knows the answer to this 
question, it's retired trial lawyer Ed 


Amidon, who, 35 years ago, built the 
second house on Charlotte’s Popple 
Dungeon Road. He’s a keen amateur his- 
torian, so he does know how his street 
assumed its unusual, descriptively inac- 
curate name. 

Turns out that the first residents of 
Charlotte’s Popple Dungeon Road had 
a mischievous son who, Amidon says, 
“stole the [road] sign from Chester and 
put it up on the comer of a public right 
of way — which was really just the drive- 
way to their house." The handmade sign 
would periodically deteriorate but was 
always replaced. So far as Amidon knew, 
he lived on an unnamed, private rural 
lane running perpendicular to Whalley 
Road. 

Soon, though, a name that started as 
a joke found itself inscribed in state led- 
gers. Nestled in subsection 7056(a) of the 
1993 statute that created Vermont’s en- 
hanced 911 emergency response system 
is a stipulation that any municipality 
that wishes to participate in the system 
must “identify all building locations and 
other private and public locations.” In 


other words, ever)' road needed a name g 
so ambulance and fire-truck drivers z 
would know where to go. 5 

To make Charlotte fully compliant g 
with the statute, the town’s selectboard 3 
assigned to a certain rural road the 
name that had long been unofficially 
used to refer to it. Amidon believes that 
selectboard member Frank Thornton o 
formally put Popple Dungeon Road into p 
the books. 

Though he’s made his peace with it, If 
Amidon isn’t overly fond of his street’s g 
name. “It requires constant explana- 
tion," he says. Placing a phone order for a 
delivery is particularly grueling, Amidon g 
notes. “You spell it out, and there’s dead z 
silence on the end of the line.” 5 

So it appears that our semi-obscure 
1980s stuffed animals can rest easy. No 
one is going to throw them into a candy- 
colored cartoon jail in Vermont. ® 

INFO 




POLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


Bernard Baran, RIP 


he accused me of lying. He said he would 

At trial, Ford presented the case of 
a 4-year-old alleged victim who tested 
positive for gonorrhea of the throat. 
Baran’s gonorrhea tests were negative. 
Evidence suggested a family member 
had molested the child. Nevertheless, 
Ford brought in an expert witness to 
testify to the prevalence of gonorrhea 
among homosexuals. 

Days after entering prison, Baran 
received an anonymous letter describ- 
ing the writer’s masturbatory pleasure 
at learning of the conviction. It began 
“Dear Child Molesting Faggot.” 


ASIDE FROM THE BAD LUCK 
OF BEING A NURSERY SCHOOL 
TEACHER DURING A NATIONAL 
DAYCARE HYSTERIA. 

ONETHING DID BARAN 
IN: HOMOPHOBIA. 


Baran’s fellow inmates shared those 
feelings. Almost immediately, they 
began to assault and rape him. There 
were “smokes on my head,” Baran later 
said in a letter — cigarettes offered as a 
reward for the man who succeeded in 
murdering him. 

Homophobia suffused the daycare 
and satanic-abuse panic. In 1988, 
Margaret Kelly Michaels’ prosecutors 
spent two days detailing the same-sex 
relationship she’d had, implying that les- 
bianism compelled her to perform such 
abominations as forcing children to lick 
peanut butter off her genitals at the Wee 
Care daycare center in Maplewood, N.J. 

During the Texas trial of the San 
Antonio Four — young working-class 
lesbians falsely accused of sexually as- 
saulting one of the woman’s two small 
nieces — the prosecution referred re- 
peatedly to the defendants’ “alternative 
lifestyle.” Two of the jurors expressed 
openly homophobic attitudes. 

Homophobia also suffuses the sex 
panic’s legacy, the myriad new laws that 
impose increasing penalties, including 
post-conviction sex offender registry, on 



O an apparent aneurysm 
while sitting on his 
couch with his niece Crystal 
Squires and his partner, David 
Colarusso. Baran was the first 
American falsely convicted in the 
daycare sexual-abuse panics of the 
1980s and ’90s. 

He was 19 when he walked 
into Massachusetts’ Walpole State 
Prison. He came out of Bridgewater 
Correctional Complex, a facil- 
ity for sex offenders, at 41, after 
having spent 21 years behind bars 
for crimes that never happened. 

Eight years later, he was dead. 

The allegations of abuse against 
Baran were not as extravagant as 
those made in other daycare and 
“satanic” abuse trials: no flights 
to foreign countries, no animal 
sacrifice or black robes. Still, the 
toddlers’ testimony — extracted in 
prolonged and repeated sessions 
of hectoring, bribery and coaching 
— was contradictory and patently 
fantastical. The grand jury saw 
only the parts of the videotaped in- 
terviews where the kids coughed 
up the “right" answers. The medi- 
cal evidence was thin at best; the 
forensics, later discredited as junk 
science. 

After fewer than four hours of 
deliberation, the jury convicted 
Baran of the sexual molestation 
of five children, including three 
charges of rape. The judge sen- 
tenced him to three consecutive 
life terms. 

In 2006, after almost seven 
years of piecing together a case file 
that had been destroyed, Boston 
appellate attorney John Swomley 
won Baran a retrial and release 
on bail. The ruling, by Worcester 
Superior Court Judge Francis R. 
Fecteau, detailed both the prosecution’s 
subversions of justice and the defense’s 
incompetence. It strongly suggested that 
Baran was innocent. Nevertheless, the 
judge imposed stringent restrictions, 
including an electronic ankle bracelet 
and a curfew. 

Fecteau probably did not expect 
Berkshire County District Attorney 
David Capeless to appeal the ruling, or 
to spend the next three years stalling 


and stymieing the legal process. The 
Berkshire Eagle, which had reported the 
investigation and trial with a powerful 
bias toward Baran’s guilt, now referred 
to Capeless’ “monomaniacal pursuit of 
Baran, despite all the evidence that the 
original trial was a travesty.” 

In 2009, a higher court upheld 
Fecteau's decision. Defeated but unre- 
pentant, the DA dropped the charges. 
The restrictions came off. Later, 
Swomley won Baran civil damages, with 


which he bought a home and a 
rental property. But the state re- 
sisted expunging Baran’s criminal 
record. It is still not cleared. 

Few people are really free 
when they’re released from 
prison. Baran was fearful — of 
public transportation, of being 
without Colarusso. “After over 21 
years of having to ask permission 
every time he passed through a 
doorway, he had trouble taking 
the initiative and opening a door,” 
playwright James D'Entremont 
told me. D’Entremont and his 
partner, writer and computer con- 
sultant Bob Chatelle, researched 
the case, founded the Free Baran 
defense committee, got Swomley 
involved, and became Baran’s 
loyal friends and protectors. They 
came to feel like his fathers. 

Until Baran was freed, by the 
way, no GLBT organization ac- 
knowledged his existence, much 
less his plight. This is especially 
maddening, because — aside from 
the bad luck of being a nursery 
school teacher during a national 
daycare hysteria — one thing did 
Bee Baran in: homophobia. 

The father who first accused 
him of molestation complained to 
the daycare center that he “didn’t 
want no homo" working with his 
kid. In a later deposition, that 
man's wife said she believed at 
that time that gays “shouldn’t be 
allowed out in public.” 

The school authorities told the 
complaining couple that Baran’s 
sexual preference was none of 
their business. Still, the board of 
directors held a special meeting 
to discuss his homosexuality and 
questioned him about it before 
opting to keep him on. 

Shortly after Baran’s arrest, the 
police raided a former roommate’s 
house and took that roommate to be 
questioned by District Attorney Daniel 
Ford, Baran's prosecutor. Ford “called 
me a ‘fag’ repeatedly. He asked if I was 
a ‘homosexual,’ pronouncing the word 
in a derogatory way, and he demanded 
to know if I was Bernie’s lover,” reads 
the roommate’s 2004 sworn affidavit. 
“When I denied that I had ever molested 
children and said that I had no knowl- 
edge that Bernie had molested children, 


a growing number of sex acts. The laws 
have put a great number of teenage boys 
on the registries for consensual mutual 
masturbation or blow jobs. In fact, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, the single age with the great- 
est number of adjudicated offenders 
is 14 — also the minimum age at which 
federal law requires registration, some- 
times for life, for certain offenses. 

In every state, teenagers under the 
age of consent may marry other minors 
or adults, with parental or judicial 
consent. But the majority of states do 
not permit same-sex marriage, so gay 
or lesbian minors, or legal adults who 
have homosexual sex with them, can be 
arrested. 

The assessment tools that rate a male 
former offender’s threat to public safety 
— which determines what conditions 
and restrictions he’s subject to — assign 
risk “points” for having a male victim. 

Among the other shackles that 
continued to hold Baran was chronic 
pancreatitis, along with other serious 
health problems resulting from years of 
negligent prison medical “care” 

Still, it's inaccurate to say that prison 
killed Bernard Baran. Even healthy 
people have aneurysms. Rather, prison 
took his life. 

Similarly, homophobia did not kill 
Baran — but it was the accomplice hold- 
ing the gun. 

Before he died, Baran was beginning 
to enjoy life on the outside. Chatelle 
recalled the “glorious time” that he 
and D'Entremont had taking Baran 
and Colarusso to New York for Pride 
weekend. "Neither of these guys had 
been anywhere,” Chatelle wrote me 
in an email. “I remember especially 
their amazement when we brought 
them to Times Square at night.” At the 
Pride march, after initial discomfort on 
Colarusso's part, “they took off their 
shirts and held hands, beaming at us and 
at each other.” 

It is hard to savor the sweetness of 
that image without tasting the acid of 
hysteria and hatred. It is impossible to 
mourn this short life without cursing a 
system that wastes good people without 
reason. © 
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mpty offices and unoccupied 
desks — Brett Hubbard noticed 
both when she enrolled at 
Vermont Law School in South 
Royalton last year. 

Now a second-year student 
in an accelerated juris doctor 
program, she recalled her line 
of inquiry. “I’d ask because I’m nosy,” 
said Hubbard. What was up with the 
deserted desks? 

The answer: It had been a rough 
couple of years, punctuated by cutbacks, a 
few layoffs and voluntary employee buy- 
outs at the only law school in Vermont. 

Second-year JD candidate Jordan 
Carpenter didn’t need to see the physical 
evidence to learn about VLS’s troubles; 
admissions officers at competing institu- 
tions had warned the Tennessee native 
against enrolling. 

“They’d say, ‘It may not be there 
when you finish,”’ said Carpenter. “It 
made me take a step back at first.” 


But Carpenter was undeterred — and, 
apparently, so were all of the first-year 
students who started at Vermont Law 
School last month. The entering class is 
a moderately healthy 146 students, an 11 
percent increase over last year. 

That’s a long way from the class of 
2009, which had 233 students, but repre- 
sents progress from last year’s uncomfort- 
ably small class of 129 students. (Entering 
class sizes have typically hovered between 
ISO and 170 for the last 20 years.) 

“I’m cautiously optimistic,” said 
Doug Ruley, the director of the school’s 
Environmental and Natural Resources 
Law Clinic. “We’ve now started bucking 
the trend." 

That trend is a decliningnumber of ap- 
plications and enrollments at law schools 
across the country: With fewer students 
to go around, law schools — criticized in 
recent years for high price tags and dwin- 
dling employment opportunities after 
graduation — are feeling the squeeze. 


VLS has a stellar reputation for en- 
vironmental law; its program ranks first 
in the country in U.S. News & World 
Report. But it’s also an independent 
school without the backstop of a larger 
university to cover costs — and its loca- 
tion in South Royalton, a village of fewer 
than 700 people, can be a tough sell for 
some would-be students. 

“It’s a pretty shoestring school,” 
said Sarah Buxton, a VLS grad, former 
employee, and now state representative 
for Royalton and Tunbridge. Relying so 
heavily on tuition dollars — more than 
83 percent of its revenues were derived 
from tuition in 2013, according to an 
independent audit — in a shrinking 
market has placed VLS in a precarious 
position. 

In April, Moody’s downgraded the 
school’s revenue bonds from a Baa2 
to a Bal rating — which represents the 
"speculative" bracket of Moody’s invest- 
ment rankings. 


The downgrade triggered a techni- 
cal default on a $10.7 million revenue 
bond held by TD Bank. VLS entered 
into an agreement with the bank in 
May, promising to provide the lender 
with quarterly financial statements, a 
consultant's report about the school’s 
finances, a “plan of action” and a worst- 
case scenario budget assuming just 110 
new students. 

What's at stake? "We have to have 
the law school here," Buxton said of 
Vermont, arguing that VLS is the training 
ground for many who go on to state jobs 
at the Agency of Natural Resources, the 
Secretary of State’s Office, the Department 
of the Administration, and of course non- 

'Tt's a way to attract some of the best 
and brightest to come to this state, fall in 
love with it and decide they want to dedi- 


The Trials of Vermont Law School 

The state's sole and struggling law school makes a case for its future by kathbyn flagg 





Ten years ago, Vermont Law School was 
living large. Like many law schools in 
the country, it grew steadily through the 
early and mid 2000s. Anthony Iarrapino, 
who graduated in 2003 and once served 
as a student liaison to the board of 
trustees, recalls open bars and high-end 
menus at school receptions. 

Iarrapino also remembers being 
concerned about tuition increases that 
were double the rate of inflation, and 
about the risks of growing beyond the 
law school’s historic size. “There was a 
lavish feel to a lot of events that seemed 
out of step with what the institution’s re- 
sources were,” he recalled. In the years 
after his graduation, VLS continued to 
pour money into facilities upgrades, 
including a $1.4 million gym, state-of- 
the-art, energy-efficient buildings and 
composting toilets. 

Iarrapino’s concerns turned out to be 
prescient. The Great Recession didn’t 
deter students from law school, at least 
not initially; graduate study provided 
an option for students looking to defer 
entrance into a sluggish job market. 
Roughly two dozen new law schools 
sprang up to accommodate them, and in 
the fall of 2010, law school enrollment 
reached an all-time high. 

Then the bubble burst. The recession, 
it turned out, spelled demise for more 
than 15,000 attorney and legal-staff jobs 
at large firms between 2008 and 2011, 
according to a Northwestern University 
School of Law study. Other companies 


were outsourcing legal work to tempo- 
rary contract employees. The headline 
of a 2011 New York Times article asked, 
“Is Law School a Losing Game?” 

It took a few years for the new real- 
ity — too many law schools graduating 
lawyers who couldn’t find work — to 
sink in. First-year enrollment in U.S. law 

I’ll give the law 
school a lot of 
oreditforthis point: 


They seemto be 
embraoing change. 
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schools dropped 11 percent from 2012 
to 2013, according to the American Bar 
Association. That same year VLS saw a 
25 percent decline. 

In 2014, national matriculation in 
JD programs hovered around 38,000 


students — the lowest number The overarching goal: Get 

since 1977 and a sharp lean, creative and stable — and 

decline from the historic bring more students in the 

high of more than 52,000 | door, 

in 2010. ^ BACK 2 . "I don’t think they see 

“We’re not lavish any- VscHooLy themselves out of the woods 

more,” said Marc Mihaly, yet,” said Dan Richardson, who 


president and dean, who 
came to VLS in 2004 from a job as 
a practicing environmental lawyer. He 
stepped into the dean’s role two years 
ago and has since proven to be an effec- 
tive belt-tightener. 

“Almost entirely voluntarily, we 
reduced the financial footprint of the 
school by about one-third,” said Mihaly. 

His strategy goes beyond cost cut- 
ting. VLS is carving a clear niche, dou- 
bling down on its identity as a “mission- 
driven” institution and working harder 
to reach the kind of student for whom 
VLS is a good fit. The school rebranded 
last year with the Norwich-based 
agency Flannel. A slick new admissions 
brochure entreats prospective students, 
“A small, committed law school in rural 
Vermont is quietly changing the world. 

The school has also prioritized low- 
ering the cost of legal education. It has 
both an accelerated JD program, which 
students can complete in two, instead of 
three, years and a new “3 + 2” program 
with the University of Vermont — the 
first of its kind in the country — that lets 
students earn a bachelor’s degree and a 
JD in a combined five years. The first 11 
students in the accelerated JD program 
will graduate this spring. 


graduated from VLS in 2003 and is 
the incoming president of the Vermont 
Bar Association. “They’ve got to make it 
for the next few years.” 

But Richardson, too, ventured into 
the “cautiously optimistic” territory. 

“I’ve seen different institutions 
facing change in different ways, and I’ll 
give the law school a lot of credit for 
this point: They seem to be embracing 
change ... [rather than saying], “How can 
we keep it the same?'” said Richardson. 
“They’re trying to survive.” 



VLS doesn’t fit the law-school 
stereotype, which presents some unique 
challenges in today’s education market. 
The campus is tucked away on the banks 
of the White River in the tiny and bucolic 
village of South Royalton. Students are 
more likely to be wearing Birkenstocks 
than high heels. Instead of holing up in 
dim, hushed library carrels when classes 
resumed in late August, they were 
outside studying in Adirondack chairs. 
The vibe is congenial, not cutthroat. 

VLS is also a relatively new school, 
founded in 1978, and its grads tend to 
gravitate more toward lower-paying, 
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do-gooder jobs than lucrative “big firm” 
positions. Long-term, that results in fewer 
donations and a smaller endowment. 

Further, it’s one of roughly 15 inde- 
pendent law schools in the country; the 
vast majority of law schools fall under the 
umbrella of larger universities. In recent 
years, other independent law schools have 
sought out partnerships and affiliations 
to weather the storm. New Hampshire's 
only law school — formerly known as the 
Franklin Pierce Law Center — signed an 
affiliation agreement with the University 
of New Hampshire in 2010 and is now the 
UNH School of Law. 

Would such an arrangement work in 
Vermont? UVM’s board of trustees set up 
a work group earlier this year to examine 
just that: the possibility of a merger be- 
tween the state university and VLS. After 
two closed-door meetings, it reached a 
conclusion. UVM spokesman Enrique 
Corredera sent an email statement 
saying the group had determined it made 
“good sense” to pursue mutual programs 
— like the existing joint master’s and law 
degree with UVM’s Rubenstein School 
of Environment and Natural Resources, 
and the 3 + 2 program. 

But the merger idea didn’t get suf- 
ficient traction. Corredera wrote, “After 
examining the organizational complexi- 
ties involved, the strategic priorities of 
the university, and the very challenging 
and evolving nature of legal education 
and the legal profession at this time in the 
U.S., the work group determined that this 
g issue should not be pursued at this time.” 
t; The work group disbanded in June. 

5 Buxton said she was disappointed 
§ that the conversations between VLS and 
3 UVM stalled. A former UVM trustee, she 
resigned from the board because of a po- 
tential conflict of interest. 




But it’s generally viewed as good news 
for South Royalton, for which VLS is a 
major economic driver. Mihaly says the 
school pours “something like $28 million 
a year in direct costs into the economy of 
this region.” 

“If UVM should have taken over, and 
decided to have just one campus, that 
would have been a big hole in the town of 
Royalton,” said Larry Trottier, the chair 
of the town’s selectboard. 

Current students, too, weren’t gener- 
ally enthused about the idea. Many are 
fiercely loyal to South Royalton; they 
know the postmaster and the people who 
work at the local co-op. And they worry 
that even if a partnership didn’t mean a 
geographic move for VLS, the additional 
bureaucracy of a larger parent institu- 
tion might change the character of their 
school. 




“You’re not a number here,” said 
Shanna Bailey, a second-year student 
and the president of the Student Bar 
Association. “You can walk into the 
dean’s office and say, ‘I need to talk to 
you right now,’ and I fear losing that.” 

Ashlee Stetser, a third-year student 
and a student representative on the 
board of trustees, sees it differently. “It 
seems like a natural synergy to link the 
schools,” she said. “It doesn't have to 
be all or nothing.” If there were a “hy- 
pothetical merger,” she told her fellow 
students, it would be “at least five years” 
before any major changes came down 
the pike at VLS. 

Ifs a way to attract 
some of the best 
and brightest to 
come to this state 

and decidethey want 
to dedicate their service 
to making it a better, 
more sustainable place. 

REP. SARAH BUXTON 

A closer relationship isn't necessarily 
off the table, say officials at VLS. Mihaly 
points to the existing partnerships — 
like the 3+2 program — as examples of 
what works best when it comes to link- 
ing the schools. 

“ Our view here is that a partnership 
between UVM and us really makes 
sense on a lot of levels,” said Mihaly. But 
a partnership looks a lot different than 
a merger, he cautioned. “There aren’t 
plans for us to merge, to formally affili- 
ate, to move anything. We're here. We’re 
us. We're independent. But we like this 
relationship a lot.” 



VLS has made some recent strides 
toward sustainability, but it can’t 
afford to let up. That’s the advice from 
the Parthenon Group, independent 
consultants who scrutinized the law 
school’s financial position and compiled 
a confidential report for the board of 
trustees. ( Seven Days obtained a copy of 
the report via a public records request 
to the Vermont Educational and Health 


Buildings Finance Agency, the state 
agency that orchestrated VLS’s bond 
with TD Bank; Mihaly said the group 
was just one of a few consultants the 
school has engaged in recent years.) 

The Parthenon Group recommended 
VLS take a balanced approach to cutting 
costs and generating revenue — making 
“deep cuts" to faculty (axing seven po- 
sitions) and renegotiating the school’s 
distance-learning contract, while also 
hosting corporate training events and 
summer pre-law immersion programs 
for would-be law students. The strategy 
called for increasing the entering class 
to 140 students — a target VLS exceeded 
this year by six students. 

Parthenon suggests that VLS con- 
sider partnering with a notable envi- 
ronmental organization — for instance, 
the Environmental Law Institute or 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
a move the consultant predicts could 
prompt a 5 percent increase in class 
size. The consultant also recommends 
starting a one- or two-week corporate 
training program designed for envi- 
ronmental executives who need to stay 
up-to-date on legal and policy matters 
in their field. VLS would bring that ex- 
pertise to the table; the execs (or their 
employers) would supply the cash. 

Additionally, Parthenon recommends 
VLS create a distinct, for-profit partner 
organization — VLS Ventures — that 
would allow the school to invest in spin- 
off business endeavors. It’s a model that 
other schools have adopted — for instance, 
the for-profit subsidiary Drexel eLearn- 
ing of Drexel University, and Middlebury 
Interactive Languages, an independent 
LLC that incorporates Middlebury 
College language course content. 

VLS is already an entrepreneurial- 
minded institution. “We’re almost in the 
vein of a startup,” said Melissa Scanlan, 
the director of the Environmental Law 

And independent of the Parthenon 
report, it’s already been cutting and 
spending. “At the very same time that 
you’re getting smaller, you need to 
invest,” said Mihaly. 

Many of the most recent investments 
have been in recruitment. John Miller, 
the new associate director of admis- 
sions, took the reins in his office about 
a year ago. He borrowed some of the 
strategies of successful undergradu- 
ate admissions offices that, unlike law 
schools, are more accustomed to fight- 
ing for students. 

“Law schools have never had to 
work for it," said Miller. That’s chang- 
ing. “The millennials need a little more 
hand-holding,” said Miller. 
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So the department added staff and 
increased phone and face time with 
applicants and potential students. The 
school revamped its website. VLS started 
partially subsidizing trips to campus 
and ramped up the number of events 
throughout the year targeting prospective 
students. They took visitors apple picking, 
and shipped out maple syrup to students 
who decided to attend. The school also 
instituted a formal system for applying 
for need-based scholarships — something 
law schools traditionally haven’t awarded. 

Apparently, it’s paying off. The 
school’s yield numbers — meaning, the 
percent of those accepted who actually 
said yes to VLS — jumped from 20 to 
29 percent this fall. Applications were 
down 11 percent from the year before, 
but the school was able to be more selec- 
tive, accepting 72 percent of applicants 
versus 80 the year before. 

Another investment: VLS hired KSE 
Partners in January to lobby on the law 
school’s behalf in Montpelier. “I want 
us to have a higher profile in Vermont,” 
said Mihaly. “I want Vermonters to 
know that we have this little gem in 
South Royalton." 

VLS is also aggressively pursuing 
non-tuition sources of revenue. Several 
programs — including the Institute for 
Energy and the Environment and the 
relatively new Center for Agriculture 
and Food Systems — are entirely or sub- 
stantially funded by grants. 

ARiver Runs Through It 

Neither Carpenter nor Hubbard was 
sweating the future of VLS over coffee at 
the Barristers Bookshop. Nearby, some 
law students peered at laptops and others 
chatted with professors, of which there 
are fewer at VLS this fall. In late 2012, 10 
staff members took buyouts, and VLS laid 
off two more. Nine faculty members took 
subsequent buyouts in 2013. 

Faculty and staff claim the losses 
haven’t adversely affected the school’s 
academic programs. “We’ve been rela- 
tively lucky," said vice dean of faculty 
Jackie Gardina, noting that a few of the 
professors who took voluntary buyouts 
stayed connected to the school and con- 
tinue to teach on a part-time basis. In 
other instances, the school has cut the 
number of sections for a given course but 
managed to keep various class offerings 
on the books. 

There were no complaints from the 
students gathered at a picnic table under 
bluebird skies — about either the quality 


or the price of the education they're get- 
ting at VLS. 

“I know how much debt I’m getting 
myself into,” said third-year student 
Jeremy Walker, who is paying $46,110 to 
go to VLS this year, the same as last year. 
“You sort of resign yourself to the debt,” 
agreed his classmate Stetser. 

They pointed to VLS law clinics, 
where students get hands-on experi- 
ence working on real-world legal cases, 
as a major advantage. Theirs isn’t the 
purely theoretical law education for 
which many law schools have been criti- 
cized in recent years, they said. Students 
at Ruley's Environmental and Natural 
Resources Law Clinic are managing a 
docket of roughly a dozen active cases. 

They helped the city of Portland, 
Me., draft an ordinance to prohibit the 
shipment of Canadian tar sands through 
their port — and stand at the ready to 
help the city defend a likely lawsuit 
against the ban. They advised Vermont 
legislators on the hotly debated GMO 
labeling law and are assisting the state in 
its defense of that legislation. 

Nearby, at the South Royalton Legal 


Clinic, students help local Vermonters 
at or near the poverty line with mat- 
ters such as bankruptcy cases, unem- 
ployment compensation, family and 
probate court proceedings, and legal 
services for veterans. 

VLS students talked up the feel-good 
stuff, too. Unlike many law schools, 
they said, VLS isn’t overly competitive. 
Students share notes, and grab beers at 
the Worthy Burger after class. 

And it sure doesn't seem like they 
view the rural setting as a negative. 

Nearby, a student dozed in a ham- 
mock. A passerby asked about an upcom- 
ing rugby practice. Other schools had 
more impressive auditoriums, or a “new, 
modern university feel," Carpenter re- 
called of his law-school search. But, he 
pointed out, “there was no White River,” 
referring to the winding waterway 
that flows through the village of South 
Royalton and the campus of Vermont's 
do-good, go-it-alone law school. 

“I don’t think you could study law in a 
more perfect place.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Crazy Flipper Fingers 

Competitive pinball takes the plunge at Tilt 


A rm-extension exercises — 
check. Deep knee bends — 
check. Game face — oh, it was 
on. Mat Barewicz leaned in 
for position and confidently walloped 
the very first ball down the alley along 
the right side of the playfield. Within 
seconds, boisterous music enveloped 
him and his many onlookers, and hun- 
dreds of blinking lights flashed in crazy 
sequence. 

“I think we’re all just competing 
for second place,” said one member of 
Barewicz’s bracket to another. 

The slugger heard neither this remark 
nor the barrage of AC/DC songs that 
blared from the speakers of the band’s 
eponymous pinball machine. His ear- 
buds, blasting the heavy metal that helps 
him concentrate, were firmly embedded. 
Besides, he was concentrating much too 
hard to notice anything other than the 
complex mechanics of the game. 

Barewicz and the three other mem- 
bers of his bracket were competing 
against one another, and against about 
a dozen other players, at the inaugural 
meeting of the Vermont chapter of the 
New England Pinball League, held last 
week at South Burlington’s 2-month- 
old Tilt Classic Arcade and Ale House. 
For many, pinball is a lightly diverting 
amusement to be enjoyed with friends 
and beers. Turns out, though, that plenty 
of skill is involved, at least at the upper 
echelons of play. The league players at 
Tilt are more than enthusiasts. They are 
true pinballers. 

That doesn’t mean you won't see 
them with drinks in hand as they wait 
their turns. (Tilt provides drink holsters 
at every one of its 12 machines.) For some 
players, skilled though they may be, the 
newly formed league is akin to “beer 
league" softball: a good opportunity 
to have a few drinks with friends who 
share a common interest. For others, 
it’s serious sport. The top 'bailers in this 
league can move on to regional, national 
and even international pinball competi- 
tions. The next stepping stone for local 
victors: the finals at the Pinball Wizard 
Arcade in Pelham, N.H. 

Barewicz, who traveled from his 
home in Calais to attend Tilt’s league 
night — and will continue to do so 
weekly — described his style of play as 



“aggressive." Among the more serious 
players to flip a flipper, he’d said, “I play 
to win” in a phone conversation a few 
days before the first league night. 

Barewicz also noted that he had done 
well in a few previous tournaments but 
had “never really placed or won serious 
money.” Last Wednesday, he was aiming 
right for the tournament — hence the 
earbuds and intense concentration. “I’m 
trying to be locked in as much as pos- 
sible,” he explained. His pinball handle, 
limited by all machines to just three 
characters, is ZEN. 

Other players were less intense, and 
the overall mood was sociable. Players 
talked about their favorite games and of- 
fered advice to newbies. In fact, patrons 
who walked in after the snapping of the 
ceremonial group photo might not have 
registered that Tilt was hosting a pinball 
league. Mostly, it looked like a bunch of 
guys — male league players outnumber 
female ones 15 to two — just hanging out 
and playing pinball. 

Before the play began, Steve Daniels, 


the coordinator of NEPL’s brand-new 
Vermont chapter, had circulated in 
the arcade and replaced several of the 
thick rubber bands that encircle the 
machines’ flippers. Daniels is the go-to 
local source for pinball matters logistical 
and mechanical. He's also a member of 
the league, and several players speak of 
his pinball abilities with awe. 

Daniels lives just down the road from 
Tilt in South Burlington, and he has a 
few pinball machines in his home. He’s 
a genial pinball proselytizer who, like all 
other NEPL staffers, volunteers his time. 
He’s in it for the love of the game. “[I’m] 
trying to get people into pinball. That’s 
what I really, ideally, want out of this 
experience,” he said. 

A pinball league works more or less 
like a bowling league. On every game 
night, players are grouped randomly into 
fours, and then rotate around the arcade, 
takingturns at table after table. One, two, 
three or five points are awarded at the 
end of every round based on the play- 
ers’ in-game point totals; scorekeeping 


is strictly on the honor system. Every 
player’s two poorest showings are wiped 
from the slate before playoffs begin. 

Competitive play differs from hang- 
out-at-the-bar play in one important 
way. According to the bylaws of the 
NEPL, “an earned extra ball will be 
plunged, not played.” Translation: Many 
machines reward skilled play with one 
or more extra balls after a player’s turn is 
complete — sort of like an extra point in 
football. In NEPL competitive play, any 
earned extra balls may be launched into 
the playfield — “plunged” — but players 
may not alter their downward course 
by hitting the flippers. Any coincidental 
points are awarded to the player, though. 

The rules of league play are simple, 
but pinball itself is far more complicated 
than it seems. Tables differ so widely 
in their construction and gameplay 
that a player who excels at one might 
fail miserably at another. To earn mega 
points or a multiball bonus, one machine 
may require the player to hit a series of 
distributed targets in a certain order; 


another may 
require several 

to hit a precise 
location. Adding 
to the chaos, each 
machine flashes 
lights, blares 
sound effects and 
displays important 
game information 
on an animated 
screen. 

More elaborate and amusing are 
the moving parts unique to every table. 
Magnets are embedded inside several 
machines for the purpose of altering the 
ball’s course. Whirlwind, a hurricane- 
themed machine from 1990, features 
three rapidly whirling discs that lie 
flush with the playfield; they send every 
pinball careening off in unpredict- 
able directions. The Lord of the Rings 
machine has an angry, moving Balrog; 
players of the South Park machine are 
occasionally greeted by a mechanical 
incarnation of the jovial Mr. Hankey. 

Fletcher resident Todd Baumeister, 
a systems analyst at MyWebGrocer, 
echoed the sentiments of several other 
players in saying that much of pin- 
ball’s appeal lies in its incorporation of 
real-world physical forces. “Once you 
learn how to beat Mario Bros.,” he said, 
referring to the popular video game, 
“you can just go through it and play it 
over and over; it’s the same experience 
every time. But no two pinball games are 

Still, modern pinball would be no- 
where — and Tilt would likely not have 
opened — without digital technology. 
Like other modern pinball enthusiasts, 
Baumeister credits the internet with the 
game’s recent resurgence. Online, the 
aspiring 'bailer can find diagrams and 
playing strategies for just about every 
machine; the Internet Pinball Machine 
Database is comprehensive, and its 
users have ranked the AC/DC game as 
the top game of all time. 

Players who really want to step up 
their games can watch hours of unedited 
pinball videos. On papa.org, the website 
of the Professional and Amateur Pinball 
Association, one can watch archived 
multicamera videos, complete with 


sportscaster-esque 
commentary, from 
pinball tourna- 
ments past. 

Digital tech has 
helped pinballers 

important quest: 
finding the ma- 
chines. Tilt owner 
Josh Nickerson 
said that, to his 
knowledge, his 
business has the largest public pinball 
collection in Vermont. Before the place 
started attracting players as a magnet 
does a pinball, local pinballers with a 
hankering to play resorted to a variety 
of “pinball mapping” apps and websites. 

Barewicz spoke with no great fond- 
ness of his days “playing in bars, play- 
ing in laundromats, the most random 
places you could ever find. You’d play on 
broken machines, on good machines, on 
terrible machines.” Tilt employs a half- 
time pinball technician to keep its ma- 
chines fully operational, said Nickerson. 
(The arcade owner ponied up his $30 
league fee like every other player. Those 
fees generate the prize money for the 
champions and pay for the end-of- 
season party.) 

A few days after competitors’ first 
matches, the results were posted online. 
Daniels joked about already needing 
to drop his first week’s score of 10; 
Baumeister placed second in his bracket 
with 13 points; and Barewicz, with 18 
points, tied two other players for the 
lead in the first night of league play. 

Seven weeks remain in the youngpin- 
ball season, and spots remain for players 
who wish to join. Daniels is hoping to 
capitalize on the league's apparent early 
success. He aims to hold competitive 
pinball events at Tilt in October and 
December, and a state championship 
tournament in February 2015. 

This ball has only just started to roll. ® 

INFO 

The Vermont chapter of the New England 
Pinball League meets on Wednesdays 
through October 22, 7 p.m., at Tilt Classic 
Arcade and Ale House in South Burlington. 
One-time $30 league fee. plus tokens. 
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Hair Lines 

How a barbershop survived in a South End 'hood 

BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 


I can see my older brother and me, ages 
10 and 4, sailing through Burlington’s 
South End in the back of the family 
pickup truck — no more secure than 
two bags of leaves. We’re on our way to 
get haircuts at Camile’s Barber Shop on 
Ferguson Avenue. It’s a short trip from our 
home on Bittersweet Lane, off Birchcliff 
Parkway — too short I love rolling down 
Pine Street in the bed of the El Camino. 
And I don’t want a haircut. 

The barber, Camile Dubois, is a stem- 
looking man in horn-rimmed glasses 
whose repertoire leans heavily on the buzz 
cut. It’s 1968 — four years since the mop- 
topped Beatles made landfall. No self-re- 
specting kid, not even a 4-year-old, wants 
to be seen with a buzz cut In my brother’s 
account of trips like this, I’m crying like a 
baby as I clamber into the barber's chair. 

My memories of this period in my life 
are spotty, for obvious reasons. I was just 
a kid — a happy kid with long, blond hair 
that the Man just couldn’t deal with. What 
I know for certain is that my sweet life 
turned a little bitter at this juncture. My 
father’s business, a sporting goods store on 
Church Street, went under, and my family 
cleared out of the South End. 

Some sweetness remained, though. We 
moved to South Burlington, a great place 
to be a kid through Nixon, Ford, Carter and 
Reagan. The buzz cuts ceased. I never saw 
Camile Dubois again. 

That is, until one day last month when 
I stopped in at my neighborhood barber 
shop, B.D.’s Hairitage, on Ferguson Avenue. 
Since I moved five years ago to the Addition 
neighborhood — the one bounded by Flynn 
Avenue, Home Avenue, Shelburne Road 
and the railroad — to raise my own kids, 
I’ve taken to pushing a stroller, walking a 
dog or guiding preschoolers on bikes past 
the conspicuous white building two lots 
east of Pine Street. 

What makes the building conspicuous, 
at first glance, is its size. It’s a tiny cottage in 
the shadow of the larger, early 20th-century 
homes that give neighborhoods like the 
Addition their historical character. Second, 
I noticed the barber pole spinning beside 
its door. Third, a sense of deja vu stopped 
me dead, right there on the sidewalk. 

Eventually, my curiosity got the better 
of me. I opened the cottage’s door and 
stepped inside, where the proprietor 
greeted me. He was a casually dressed 
man, neat in appearance right down to 
his mustache. He introduced himself as 
Bernard “Bemie" Dubois. 



“Did this place use to belong to a man 
named Camile?” I asked. 

“My father,” Dubois said. He gestured 
to a photograph on the wall: a man in 
horn-rims standing beside a barber’s 
chair — the chair. The man’s wry smile 
seemed to ask, “How about a buzz cut?” 
A hand-painted sign, lettered in elegant 
script, hung beside the photo: “Camile’s 
Barber Shop,” it read. 

“Well, then, this is the place.” I said. 

Dubois gave me an expectant look. 


I shared with him the story of getting 
my hair cut by his father as a young South 
Ender. I left out the part about the tears. 

I also told him I was surprised to find 
the place still in operation, given that the 
neighborhood is zoned tor residential use 
only. The incongruity makes it impossible 
not to come upon B.D.'s Hairitage and, if 
you’re old enough, remember an earlier 
era in Burlington's history — before bar- 
bershops became hair salons and many 
hair salons moved to strip malls. 


The Addition’s signature comer store, 
the Pine Street Deli — growing up, I knew 
it as Red Roberts Store — still holds fast to 
the northeast corner of Flynn and Pine. 
But these days, who’d ever think to stroll 
down Ferguson for a haircut? 

Enough people, as it turns out, to 
have allowed the little white building 
to remain a hair-cutting destination 
for more than 70 years. According to 
Dubois family lore, Camile Dubois 
opened the barbershop in 1956. Details 
provided later by Mary O’Neil, senior 
planner with Burlington’s Department 
of Planning and Zoning, reveal that the 
Dubois family purchased the property 
from the Richer clan that year. A glance 
at city directories indicates that Oscar 
Richer had operated a barbershop on the 
lot since 1940. 

It’s not hard to imagine a barbershop 
thriving in the thick of the South End’s 
postwar industrial corridor. (It did a brisk 
business in buzz cuts, let me tell you.) For 
his part, though, the young Bemie Dubois 
gravitated more toward heavier industry 
than hair cutting. After graduating from 
Burlington High School in 1980, he worked 
for a company specializing in mechanical 
insulation. When that business folded, he 
moved on to other similar jobs, such as 
with South Burlington’s Densmore Stone 
Manufacturing. 

Some of those experiences were better 
than others, but Dubois’ dream job re- 
mained elusive. In a conversation with his 
wife in 1993, Dubois told me, he mentioned 
that he’d always wondered what it would 
be like to work with hair — like his father, 
sure, but also in the more varied ways that 
distinguish cosmetology from barbering. 

With his wife’s encouragement, 
Dubois enrolled in night courses at the 
O'Brien School of Cosmetology on Pearl 
Street (now O’Briens Aveda Institute 
on Shelburne Road). After completing 
the program, he went to work for Hair 
Unlimited by Maurice [Paquette] on 
Dorset Street in South Burlington, and 
then at Taft Corners in Williston. 

When Camile Dubois passed away in 
November 1994, the barber's brother-in- 
law, Roger Gibeault, took over the shop. 
A few years later, Gibeault started talk- 
ing about hanging up his shears. Bemie 
Dubois sensed an opportunity to venture 
out on his own. 

The unbroken chain of hair-cutting 
enterprises at the Ferguson Avenue lo- 
cation meant that Dubois could exploit 



a “grandfather clause" to open B.D.’s 
Hairitage in July 1997, even though the 
neighborhood was now almost uniformly 
residential. He made a few interior 
renovations in the process, but passersby 
encountered the place pretty much as it 
had looked for decades. Apparently they 
preferred it that way. 

According to Dubois, he removed 
the barber pole during renovations, but 


neighbors kept stopping by to make sure 
he was going to put it back. Regardless of 
whether he considered himself a barber, 
the shop was going to remain a barber- 
shop to some, he realized. “As far as train- 
ing goes, I’m more of a cosmetologist,” 
Dubois told me. He gestured to the pole. 
“I'm a barber because of the shop and the 
clientele.” 

He seems satisfied with his career 


1 choice. For one thing, Dubois said with a 
| chuckle, he doesn't have the physique for 
j hauling stone. Plus, the client work suits 
jji his temperament. “Before doing hair, I was 
always so quiet and shy,” he said, and added 
that he enjoys the one-on-one interaction 
with his clients. Being his own boss, he 
can also take the time to do the job right. 
“That’s one of the things I pride myself on,” 
he said. “I’m not here to see how fast I can 
work or how many people I can do during 
the day.” 

That approach has worked for Dubois 
for 17 years. Through word of mouth, he 
keeps “fairly busy," he said. 

I’ve never seen people waiting for a 
haircut at B.D.’s Hairitage, but on each 
of the three recent occasions when I 
stopped in, a customer was either just 
about to hit the chair or walking in the 
door behind me. Dubois and his wife 
have put one child through college — 
their daughter is a University of Maine 
alumna — and just saw their son depart 
for his senior year at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 

Given his professional and personal 
experience, Dubois is a keen observer of 
hair trends — including ones on the busi- 
ness side. He knows, for example, that 
B.D.’s Hairitage isn’t the social hub for 
men that barbershops were in his father’s 


entrepreneurial heyday. For a guy com- 
muting to or from work, the strip-mall 
shops dotting the main thoroughfares 
are more convenient. (Guilty.) Contrast 
these habits with those of Dubois’ core 
female clients, who book weeks in ad- 
vance and can spend a couple of hours at 
a pop for a perm or coloring. 

Dubois knows he can’t count on the 
women’s eternal loyalty, either, he said. 
Though he added some regulars of his 
own to Camile and Roger’s customer base 
when he opened B.D.’s Hairitage, some 
of those customers are simply aging out 
of the need for his services. Dubois also 
cuts children’s hair, but his isn’t the kind 
of frenetic, multiscreen space that salons 
specializing in kids’ haircuts can be. It is 
a good shop for a kid who can sit still for 
15 minutes. 

Bernie Dubois isn’t going for a retro 
vibe at B.D.’s Hairitage. Nevertheless, I find 
something about the place undeniably old 
school. Maybe it’s the figure of the barber 
— or, in this case, the cosmetologist — as 
sole proprietor. Makes his own hours. Does 
things his way. Just like this father before 

Or maybe it’s my own hazy memories 
of climbing into the barber chair. Today, I 
lookback on that time fondly — even if I did 
dread the sight of that barber pole. ® 
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Rambling Rose 


Burlington songwriter Caroline Rose blooms 


C aroline Rose has to run out to 
feed the meter, lest she risk 
another parking ticket and a 
likely tow. Or, perhaps more 
accurately, an eviction. The small Ford 
sprinter van parked across the street 
from Muddy Waters coffee shop in 
Burlington is not just the vehicle the 
songwriter uses to travel to gigs — it’s 
also her home. 

“I’ve been living in my van for about 
six months now,” Rose says, returning 
to the cafe table still looking slightly 
harried. “Is Burlington the only fucking 
place in the country that still uses coin 
meters?” 

She might know the answer to that 
question better than most. Though based 
in Burlington, Rose, 25, tends to spend 
more time on the road than at home. 
Lately those travels have included tour- 
ing cities all over the country in support 
of her 2013 record, America Religious. 
That album, a gritty, alt-country-flecked 
gem recorded with longtime musical 
partner Jer Coons, drew wide acclaim 
from local media and national outlets 
such as Paste magazine and American 
Songwriter. 

That well-deserved attention led to 
Rose’s latest record, I Will Not Be Afraid, 
finding a home with Little Hi! Records 
and Thirty Tigers, which jointly re- 
leased the album in August. The latter 
is a Nashville imprint and agency most 
recently responsible for distribut- 
ing releases by Lucinda Williams, 
Sturgill Simpson and Trampled by 
Turtles, among others. Rose will play 
the Grand Point North music festival 
at Burlington’s Waterfront Park this 
Saturday, September 13. (Incidentally, 
TBT play the fest the following day. See 
that interview on page 70.) 

Seated by a large, sunny window 
overlooking Main Street, Rose is almost 
reluctant to talk about her new record- 
ing. In part, that’s because she’s already 
focused on her next one, an EP due in 
early 2015. 

"I want to put out a million records 
at a time, one after the other after the 
other,” she says. 

She grows visibly excited when she 
explains that the EP will have a more 
jagged edge than even the rough-and- 
tumble rockabilly found on I Will Not Be 
Afraid. 

“The stuff I’m writing now is moving 


toward a harder sound,” Rose says, and 
adds that she’s recently been into psy- 
chobilly and bands such as the Cramps 
and Denmark’s the Nekromantix. She 
points to one song in particular that 
will appear on the new EP, a cut called 
“Leader Psychopath.” 

“I like messing around with different 
writing styles," Rose says. “This one is, 
like, a zombie Buddy Holly on the prowl 
for fresh blood.” 

If that description sounds like a far 
cry from the rootsy, rambling and often 
introspective material found on America 
Religious, well, it is. Rose and multi-in- 
strumentalist Coons have recently taken 
up with a band that also includes local 
bassist Pat Melvin and Burlington-based 
pedal steel player Brett Lanier. Having 
those players on tap has allowed Rose to 
write with a fuller, and electric, sound in 

“It’s changed everything,” she says. 
“I can do so much more." After a pause, 
she adds, “I just wanna burn my acoustic 

Pressed to talk about her current 


album, Rose explains that the record is 
a mix of new and old material, some of 
which goes back to her teen years. 

“I came to a point where I could put 
out all new material and get caught up to 
where I am now with my writing,” she 
says. “Or I can put out older stuff and give 
those songs life, a proper existence, and 
people can do with them what they will. 
Then I can move on to the newer stuff.” 

Like undead Buddy Holly, for 
instance. 

Rose’s musical wayfaring reflects her 
own yearning to travel. And vice versa. 

“Burlington is definitely my home 
base. But I like to wander around,” she 
says, gazing out the window toward her 
van. “I sort of live like a monk. Though a 
monk probably doesn’t drink...” 

Rose says she’s been possessed by 
wanderlust since she was an adolescent 
aching to flee her blue-collar Long 
Island hometown, which she describes 
as “really nothing special at all." 

Her teenage years were isolated, Rose 
says. She was a misfit in high school with 
few friends and fewer reasons to stick 


around. After graduating, she studied ar- 
chitecture on a full scholarship at a small 
liberal arts college in New England. And 
then she hit the road. 

“I've always been a huge loner my 
whole life,” she says. And you can see 
her social discomfort when she chews 
on the corner of her lower lip while con- 
templating what to say next, or stares at 
her fidgety hands when she does speak. 
But the shyness is fading. 

“Now I’ve blossomed into a social- 
ite!” Rose says, with a self-deprecating 
chuckle. 

Her sarcasm aside, I Will Not Be 
Afraid suggests a newfound confidence, 
both in that declaratory title and in the 
music it contains. From the snaky, per- 
cussive opening notes of “Blood on Your 
Bootheels,” to the brazen freakout that 
is “At Midnight,” to the rebooted and 
leaner version of “America Religious,” 
the album reveals Rose as an artist who 
is increasingly more comfortable in her 
own skin. That’s evident in her fiery live 
show, too, which wasn't always the case. 

“Before, I just didn’t want to perk up 
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onstage," says Rose. “I just wanted the 
words to be taken seriously. So I tried 
:o make everything else as plai 


started playing that stuff, I just thought 
it was insane. I was like, This is the one." 
Critics and taste makers around the 


sible, so that it would make the words country agreed. Soon Rose found herself 


stand out more.” She was so obsessed 
with plainness, she says, that she wore 
the same outfit at shows for a solid year. 

“The more I did that, I realized that’s 
so dumb,” Rose continues. “Because 


with a label and a team of promoters, 
booking agents and managers working 
to get her music out. Various songs from 
I Will Not Be Afraid are now in rotation 
radio stations nationwide. Later this 


it honest I thought I was being month, Rose will embark on a U.S. ti 


honest by highlighting the songs alone. 
I wanted the songs to stand out. But I 
wasn’t being me onstage.” 

Rose says playing live as a solo artist 
was often a burden; she would feel a 
weight lifted as soon as she exited the 
stage and could be herself again. 


including a run of dates opening for 
songwriter Noah Gundersen. 

“She gambled on maybe losing the 
thing that was her outlet and making a 
career out of it,” Coons observed. “She 
was always so guarded about her art 
and didn’t want to compromise it in any 


“Now I realize you can still make way. My goal has always just been ni 


great art and be yourself,” she 
“Gaining confidence to be who I 
not only in life but onstage, is 
the biggest thing. It’s really 
liberating.” 

Rose credits Coons with 
helping draw her out of her shell 
musically. The two met in 2008 
at a college gig where she was 
opening for Coons, then a solo 
artist with a burgeoning career. 

“I remember pacing back- 
stage after listening to her,” 
Coons said in a recent phone 
conversation. “I had my head in 
my hands, like, How the hell an 
posed to follow that?” 


screw up what’s so special about her.” 
The band members agree. “She’s 
a sassy one,” noted Melvin 
recently in an interview at 
Lanier’s Burlington home. “She 
gets points for seemingly not 
caring what people think but 
also being aware. She has a 
healthy balance." 

“She has incredibly high 
standards,” Lanier added. “But 
she doesn’t worry about the 
5 e thing she just did. She’s always 
thinking about what she wants 

At Muddy Waters, Rose confirms 
that. “There’s no wav to know who’s 


The admiration was mutual. A few gonna like what you do and who’s not,” 
days after the show, he received an she says. “And who gives a shit? Just 
email from Rose. “She said, ‘I really make stuff and put it out there.” 
thought you were gonna suck, but you 
totally didn’t!'" recalled Coons. “I just 
wrote back, ‘Ditto.’” 

In 2009, Coons emailed Rose saying 
he had a small studio in Burlington 
and would record her for free. 

Coincidentally, she had just signed up 
for a class at the University of Vermont, 


expectations. 

“I’ve had to adapt to it,” she says. 
“I used to prefer to have my little dark 
comer. And sometimes I still do. But now 
it’s different. There’s more people watch- 
ing so I’m more paranoid. But I have to 
and landed in the Queen City only days rememberthat it's a good thing too. If I do 


later. The two began working on a demo 
EP. It included a couple of songs, “Back 
East” and “Shepherd,” that would later 
resurface on I Will Not Be Afraid. 

Coons had long been urging Rose to 
get her music out into the world. But it 
wasn't until the America Religious ses- 
sions that she began to feel confident 
enough to do it. 

“She had always just written for 
herself, which is a really beautiful, 
pure thing,” Coons said. “But when we 


this well enough, it will allow me to make 
another record. And that’s what I wai 
do. I want to make a billion records.” 

Rose adds, “And I’ll live in my var 
as long as that takes.” © 
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A Tale of Two 
Restaurants 

Taste Test: Junction at Essex Culinary Resort & Spa 


T he single rare lamb chop, topped 
with a spicy harissa aioli, was 
surrounded by a fantasia in red. 
A pile of beet tartare bathed in 
a wide brushstroke of beet puree. Nearby, 
drizzles of homemade beet vinegar made 
the plate look like the only thing missing 
was the message “Helter Skelter.” 

On the other side of the chop, the look 
of carnage gave way to maroon cabbage 
strands. A deep, dark braise of balsamic 
vinegar had rendered them into something 
akin to a sweet pasta. Beneath the lamb, 
the harissa met its Middle Eastern match 
in pureed eggplant. Deep fried and fla- 
vored with soy, this was no baba ghanoush. 

This entree at Junction — which had 
its grand opening in the Essex Culinary 
Resort & Spa on August 1 — packed a 
punch. But a week earlier, on a Tuesday, it 
had been a different story. 

That earlier meal featured well-pre- 
pared dishes but no fireworks. A wagyu 
short rib from Vermont’s Fischer Farm 
was cooked beyond the point of melting 
in Perigueux sauce, flavored with Madeira 
and truffles. As opulent as that sounds, the 
plate was a study in brown, with carrots, 
Chanterelles and pearl onions all taking 
on the same hue. Ill-advised leaves of raw 
gem lettuce supplied the only color. The 
sauce was lip-stickingly fatty but lacked 
dimension. 

Given the stark contrast between those 
two meals, it’s no surprise that two differ- 
ent chefs cooked them. Junction's chef de 
cuisine, Michael Clauss, cooks Wednesday 
through Saturday and was responsible for 
that memorable lamb chop. Alex Casimir, 
the executive chef at Essex Culinary Resort 
& Spa, cooks Sunday through Tuesday and 
oversaw the short rib. 

Dining at Junction on those two nights 
was like eating at two pop-up restaurants 
in the same space. The format was the 
same, but the food was worlds apart 
Casimir cooks hearty, Vermont-style fine 



cuisine with a sophisticated twist, while 
Clauss pushes boundaries much as he did 
when he represented the United States in 
the Bocuse d’Or. 

The duality is just the latest manifes- 
tation of an ongoing fine-dining identity 
crisis for the resort. When I posted the 
story of Junction’s opening to my Facebook 
journalist page, one reader commented, 
•A new month, a new restaurant at The 

The remark was harsh but not un- 
founded. Since the New England Culinary 
Institute closed its branch at the Essex in 
2009, the hotel's fine-dining restaurant has 
been through multiple changes of location, 
staff and concept In that time, its name 
has changed from Butler’s Restaurant 
to Butler’s Farm to Amuse and now to 
Junction. Who’s to say this version will 
stick? 

I don’t have that power, but if the food 
becomes more consistent, I hope Junction 
makes it. If the two chefs can indeed create 
a junction of what they do best, the restau- 
rant as a whole will be stronger for it. 

Director of culinary operations Shawn 
Calley has learned lessons from the res- 
taurant’s previous incarnation as Amuse. 
Gone are the stoic waiters in uniforms that 
resembled orange dentists' shirts. In their 
place, less formal waiters who nonethe- 
less know their wine pairings and service 
etiquette serve customers in jeans. The 
room’s playful new ceiling decor reflects 
the upending of expectations. Overhead, 
diners see a whimsical arrangement of 
table settings, from blue-and-white china 
to a child's dinosaur bowl. 

But the real entertainment happens in 
the open kitchen. At Amuse, most of the 
food was cooked in the hotel’s large back 
kitchen. Now that space is reserved for the 
Essex's Tavern, while Junction’s chef of the 
night and his able cooks make everything 
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Brothers’ Brew 

AUSABLE BREWING COMPANY 
OPENS ACROSS THE LAKE FROM 
BURLINGTON 

On Labor Day weekend, 
brothers dan and dylan 
badger quietly threw open 
the doors to ausable brewing 
company in Keeseville, N.Y. 
Situated a quick, four-mile 
bike ride from the Port Kent 
Ferry, the brewery shares 
a stretch of road with a 
dairy farm and creamery, 
an organic grass-fed meat 
operation, and a vegetable 

The brothers are starting 
small, brewing four flagship 
beers, several seasonals and 
one-offs (last weekend, they 
served a sour-cranberry 
Brettanomyces brew) and two 
sodas on a tiny, three-quarter 
barrel system. But Dan Badger 
brings hard-hitting beer 


Along with these big, heady 
beers, Ausable is brewing two 
lighter session beers. "A lot of 
people around here are just 
getting into [craft beer],’’ Dylan 
says, “so we wanted to have 
two [regular] beers that are 
really approachable." North 
Country Common is a smooth, 
easy-drinking, malty brew, 
while Plowman’s Lunch is a 
light, bitter beer, made with 
New York rye, that Dylan says 
straddles the line between 
German pilsner and American 

Teetotalers can sip ginger 
or root beer, brewed with 
locally grown ginger and wild 
sarsaparilla and burdock root, 
wild-foraged in the area. 

In keeping with the local 
focus, Ausable beer is only 
available at the brewer)'. Swing 
by on Thursday or Saturday 
afternoons for tasting flights, 
pints and growlers. “We’re 
not looking 



experience to Mace Chasm 
Road. After completing the 
brewmaster program at the 
University at California, Davis, 
Dan spent time at California’s 
Mammoth Brewing before 
returning to Vermont, where 
he worked for a year at long 

TRAIL BREWING. 

So the Ausable stable 
naturally includes a big, 
Califomia-style IPA. Called 
Face Cord, the beer packs 
6.7 percent ABV and is just 
brimming with hops. It was 
named for the term for a 
half-load of firewood; later 


as possible,” Dylan says. “We 
don’t want to be shipping our 
beer everywhere." 

Plus, the brothers are 
confident that brewheads 
will make the trip. “The thing 
about a brewery,” Dylan says, 
“is that people will travel for 
beer." He’s hoping visitors 
will sample the rest of the 
local bounty: the mace chasm 
farm food truck is set to fre- 
quent the brewery. Dylan has 
an agriculture degree from 
the University of Vermont, 
addition to working 


Cord double IPA. Face Cord 
on draft with Jungle Hustler, 
strong, hoppy red ale, malty ii 
body and bitter with aromatii 
Cascade hops. 


brew a Full their own land, the Badgers 


plan to root Ausable Brewing 
in the local ag community, 
sourcing from and working 
with neighboring farms 
whenever they can. 


Fire on the Mountain 

RESERVOIR OWNERS EXPAND TO STOWE 
The last names of owners chad fry and mark frier might 
suggest a particular style of cooking at their new restau- 
rant. But when the bench opens in Stowe at the end of 
September, the medium of choice will be wood, not oil. 

The pair behind Waterbury’s reservoir restaurant a. 
tap room have already built a name for themselves with the 
restaurant’s exceptional craft beer list and menu from chef 
paul moran. That bill of fare recently earned a Gold Barn 
designation, awarded by the Vermont fresh network to the 
20 percent of its members who use the most local food. 

Moran is now perfecting the Bench's menu, while shawn 
beede, previously of hinesburgh public house, has taken over 
the kitchen at the Rez. 

While Beede prepares farm-fresh pub fare at the 
Waterbury restaurant, Moran’s new menu will focus on 
flames. “We want filings to touch fire or have the taste of 
wood,” Frier explains. 

A wood-fired hearth 
will turn out pizzas, and 
the restaurateurs are 
awaiting the arrival of 
a wood-fired grill for 
cooking steaks and burg- 
ers. The latter may not 
be operating by opening, 
Fry says, but he hopes to 
be grilling soon after. 

The owners have remade the former Pie in the Sky space 
at 492 Mountain Road in a style that Frier calls "rustic 
modern.” They hope that the price point, food and ambience 
will be a good fit for both locals and tourists. The new restau- 
rant's name is a nod to Stowe townies, however, who hit the 
open-secret ski area known as the Bench to avoid crowds. 

If the Bench itself ends up jammed with apres-ski diners, 
those looking for privacy have another option. Early this 
year, Fry and Frier completed work on a top-floor banquet 
room at the Rez. Once service is under way at the Bench, 
they say, they’ll be able to focus more energy on getting 
the word out about special events and services at their 
Waterbury restaurant. 



“On this road alone there 
are four farms, and we’re all 
friends,” Dylan says. Opening a 
brewery is a way to share it all 
with locals and visitors alike. 
“We want people to enjoy 
what we have to offer,” he 
adds, “which is just this whole 
incredible scene here.” 

— H.P.E. 

Fresh Press 

BURLINGTON'S CITIZEN CIDER 
WELCOMES A NEW CHEF 
This fall, citizen cider will get 
a culinary face-lift. In late 
August, lo garry-mcgrath left 
the daily planet and took the 
reins in the cidery kitchen. 
Before working at the Planet, 
Garry-McGrath graduated 


from the new England 
culinary institute and spent 
time at American flatbread 

BURUNGTON HEARTH and EL GATO 
CANTINA. 

The cidery opened its 
tasting room on Pine Street in 
April with a modest menu. It 
served light snacks — cured 
meats, cheeses, pretzels — 
during the day, and a few hot 
dishes — corndogs, poutine, 
chicken and biscuits — after 
4 p.m. Now, Garry-McGrath 
says, the tasting room will 
offer the full list all day and 
add entree-size portions of 
rich, braised meats and hearty 
soups as summer gives way to 
fall, with a focus on cider-food 
pairings. 



MONDAYS 
Half-priced Burger Night 

TUESDAYS (NEW!) 
Tijuana Tuesdays with $2 
tacos, Tecate & tequila 

WED. & THURS. 
Live Jazz & Bluegrass 

EVERYDAY 
1/2 priced tickets to 
Merrill's Ro^y Cinema* 


,7, Best Cocktails 2014 



The place where local's dine. 

15 Center Street * Burlington 

808.868-9647 
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A Tale of Two Restaurants 




GREEN & 
ORGANIC 
MATTRESSES 
cotton 
natural latex 


SILVERSMITH 

COMMONS 

• New Modern 
Living in the Old 
North End 


NOW AVAILABLE 

258-260 N Winooski Ave r Burlington 
Managed by Redstone 


Visit our website at redstonevt.com 

Or contact Anne Borchers at (802) 363-4418 
for more Information 


• Energy Efficient 




in a small strip near the res- 
taurant’s entrance. 

There, a ballet takes 
place as cooks spoon pota- 
toes, polenta and Perigueux 
onto plates at their chef’s 
behest. Steak, veal and lamb 
get marked on the grill, then 
finished in the Blodgett 
stove. It’s all done in near- 
silence and with a smile. 

Awareness of their audience 
may account for some of 
the staff’s serenity, but they 
seem to be enjoying their 

Part of the fun is a menu 
that changes daily, based 
on suppliers' wares and the 
harvest of the Essex’s own 
backyard garden. When 
Casimir hands the torch 
to Clauss for the week, the 
menu enjoys an even more 
drastic metamorphosis. 

One constant at Junction 
is the initial offering of an 
amuse bouche. On Tuesday, 

Casimir’s quail egg with lin- 
gui9a and harissa certainly 
got my taste buds primed. 

But the following Wednesday, Clauss' 
made me rethink what I knew about flavor. 

He plated a sliver of Three Sisters, a 
tender, bloomy-rind cheese from New 
York’s Nettle Meadow Farm and Artisan 
Cheese. Made from a combination of goat, 
cow and sheep milk for a complex flavor, it 
was served on a light-green seaweed aioli 
dotted with sesame seeds. A thin reservoir 
of beet syrup lent a hint of tart sweetness 
to the briny-nutty combination. It was 
a laundry list of tastes that should have 
clashed, yet they lingered on my palate so 
delightfully, I almost didn't want to spoil 
the effect with a bowl of onion popovers. 

Almost. Crisp outside and filled with a 
cloud of warm, eggy fluff, those popovers 
were a welcome departure from the clas- 
sic breadbasket. On both my visits, the 
rolls came with a heaping bowl of creme 
fraiche covered in a haystack of pickled 
carrot and horseradish. The first time, 
this arrangement struck me as odd. The 
second time, when homemade creme 
fraiche replaced the store-bought version, 
I found that the silky, lightly sweet addi- 
tion made all the difference, coating the 
folds of the popover seductively. 

This was the juncture where my two 
Junction experiences more sharply di- 
verged — owing not solely to the chef in 
charge but to my seating choice. On my 
first visit, I sat in the main dining room, 
where Casimir came to visit and briefly 
chat with my party. While this chef visit is 
standard procedure at Junction, without 
questions or allergens to bring up I found 


it awkward, especially since we then had 
to wait for our waiter to order our $50 
three-course dinner. 

By contrast, when Clauss cooked for 
us the following Wednesday, we sat at the 
chef's table and ordered the $85 five-course 
prix-fixe dinner. There, the awkwardness 
gave way to discussions of the food Clauss 
was presenting, as well as of Montreal res- 
taurants and the chef’s young family. 

Those five courses turned into seven. 
While the upgrade may have owed 
something to Clauss’ acquaintance with 
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Changes are happening 
behind the bar as well. 
Garry-McGrath's wife, 

MEGHAN GARRY-MCGRATH, 

also left the Daily Planet 
to work on Citizen Cider's 
cocktail program. 

Visitors can - 

expect a fresh 
new cocktail list, / 
expanded spirits I 
offerings, and 
extra emphasis V 
on the versatility 
and diversity 
of the company’s 
ciders, Meghan 
says in an email. 


In the kitchen, Lo 
says she plans to keep 
up the regular specials 
— taco Tuesdays, hot 
dog Thursdays — with 
some flexibility. “We're 
tinkering around 
_ with things,” she 
■A says. “But we’re 

» % having fun with 
the specials 

Lo says 
she’s already 
planning brisket 
r on Wednesdays, 

accompanied by 
— -f live bluegrass 


on the brand-new stage 
the cidery just built. But 
overall, the idea is to keep 
the dining low-key and 
accessible. Citizen Cider 
remains primarily a tast- 
ing room, the chef notes, 
“but we want people to 
be able to come in and sit 
down for a meal if they 



me, the fun he was having cooking for an 
enraptured audience was palpable. We 
received only two dishes exactly as listed 
on the five-course menu: the cheese plate 
(Jasper Hill Farm’s Willoughby with rhu- 
barb sauce, quince paste and honey with 
bee pollen) and a dark-chocolate pot de 
creme (served with a hot dousing of salted 
caramel and crackling with cacao nibs at 
the bottom). 

When I’d eaten Casimir’s cuisine in the 
dining room, proceedings had been more 
by the book. Three courses came just as 
expected, with hits and misses. A salad of 
local greens promised plum vinaigrette 
but was primarily flavored by Grafton 
cheddar shaved on top, Marcona almonds 
and a trio of nasturtiums. The dressing 
turned out to be waiting at the bottom of 
the eye-pleasing salad. 

A strawberry chiffon cake was suitably 
light and filled with layers of whipped 
cream and berries. But I’d ordered it for 
what the menu called “pistachio butter.” 
Instead, I was presented with a pile of 
crumbled pistachios next to the cake. 

Besides the sticky pleasure of the 
short ribs, the greatest triumph of that 
night’s meal was pastry chef Emily 
Hurd’s Neapolitan mousse dome. Foamy 
raspberry and white chocolate mousses 
came covered in a soft jacket of dark 
chocolate, topped with a single raspberry 
and a mint sprig. The Essex has dealt in 
domes since its NECI days, but this was 
the best of the lot. 

Though Casimir’s classic cuisine had 
its highs, I handed out more superlatives 
at Clauss’ meal. His foie gras terrine was 
an appetizer conceived and presented 
like a savory dessert. When Clauss left the 
Bluebird Restaurant Group for the Essex 
last year, he told me, “It’s really going to 
allow me to get back into the fine-dining, 
Michelin-style food that I like to cook.” 


The compressed liver dish fulfilled that 
promise in three decadent dimensions. 

The creamy, fatty foie was flavored with 
a wash of maple whiskey, then topped with 
foie gras powder, pistachios and pineapple 
mint. In a pool of raspberry vinegar sat a 
single disk of gelee made from Gragnano 
wine. A fennel biscotto provided a crunch, 
a pleasant foil to the bounce of the gelee 
and melting foie. 

The pasta course was perhaps the 
most compelling. Clauss filled ravioli with 
ricotta and squash blossoms, then flavored 
its buerre monte sauce with candied 
lemon peel and a topping of English tea 
powder. When he heard that my dining 
partner loves polenta and that I’m partial 
to pickled mushrooms, he made a dish just 
for us, mixing creamy polenta with unctu- 
ous, aromatic saffron butter and a pile of 
pickled chanterelles. My other half called 
it an ideal blend of Italy and India. 

Each of Clauss’ dishes had so many 
components, they made this food writer’s 
head spin. There was so much to remem- 
ber, look for and taste. But rather than feel 
overwhelming, the experience was mind 
expanding, like a culinary acid trip. I’ll be 
having flashbacks to the meal — one of the 
best I’ve had in Vermont — for a long time. 

Still, I hesitate to say that one chef at 
Junction is better than the other. It’s quite 
possible that I would have had a similar 
experience if I’d sat at the chef’s table with 
Casimir in charge, or been less enraptured 
with Clauss’ meal if I’d sat in the main 
dining room. One thing is certain: When I 
return to Junction, I’ll request a seat at the 
chef’s table. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


HOLY 
25 % OFF 
GROWLERS, 
BATMAN! 


10 Dorset Street 
South Burlington 
B02-865-2337 (BEER) 
www.growlergaragevt. 





Italian wine bar 

extensive wines by the glass • small plates • craft cocktails & beer 



150 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 






m sai 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 




I l Thai Dishes 


True Thai Always 



New Serving 
Beer & Wine! 

161 Church St • Burlington 

448-3215 



I t’s been a little more than a year 
since Allen Van Anda and Jamie 
Griffith opened Lost Nation 
Brewing in an industrial corner of 
Morrisville. They were on a mission to 
create sessionable (read: low alcohol), 
Old World-style brews grounded in and 
inspired by Vermont’s landscape and 
culture. 

From the outset, locals knew to expect 
great beer — Van Anda, 36, was a found- 
ing brewer at Trapp Lager Brewery in 
Stowe, where Griffith, 42, joined him 
a year later. Before long, the two were 
dreaming up their own project, and soon 
opened Lost Nation in earnest in the 
former Rock Art Brewery space. When 
Lost Nation sent out its first wholesale 
shipment on May 8, 2013, it went to a 
handful of accounts — Burlington’s the 


Farmhouse Tap & Grill, Montpelier’s 
Three Penny Taproom and Waitsfield's 
the Mad Taco among them — known 
for their sprawling, sometimes esoteric 
draught lists. 

The brewery’s reach quickly grew: 
Now, a year later, Lost Nation’s accounts 
number about 250. Van Anda says the 
brewery has increased its production 
every month since it opened. This Friday, 
September 12, the company will release 
600 bottles of Lamoille Bretta — a classic 
saison, refermented with Brettanomyces 
Belgian yeast. 

For the inaugural run of a new series 
that will tap the minds of Vermont’s best 
and brightest brewers, Seven Days chats 
with Van Anda and Griffith about their 
favorite ferments, feeding beer to cows 
and what hard work tastes like. 


SEVEN DAYS: What’s the last beer 
you drank? 

JAMIE GRIFFITH: Lost Nation 
Oktoberfest. 

ALLEN VAN ANDA: Yes. Same. 

SD: What did you drink growing up? 

JG: Yuengling, Black & Tan. 

AVA: My dad used to drink a lot of 
Michelob and Sam Adams. I used to 
drink a lot of Great Divide [Brewing] 
Arapahoe Amber Ale and Oregon 1PA. 
In high school, Natural Light. And lots 
of Sierra Nevada and Anchor. 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 
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Fiscal 

Services 

Specialist 

Chittenden South 
Supervisory Union Office 


The C.S.S.U. office has 
an opening for a Fiscal 
Services Specialist. This 
position provides support 
to the Fiscal Services 
Department. 

To view Ihe full list of job 
functions and essential 
skills, please go online to 
schoolspring.com 
This is a full-time, full-year, 
hourly position. 

Please apply online at 
schoolspring.com. 

No phone calls, please. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 

Burlington area furniture manufacturing company 
is seeking a mature individual to run the office 
in the owner’s absence. Duties include managing 
the office and telephones, some bookkeeping, and 
selling furniture in the factory store. Requirements 
will include many Saturdays with flexible hours 
during the week. Knowledge of small business 
bookkeeping programs is important, as is some 
experience with furniture. Opportunity exists 
for advancement for the right individual. Please 
contact us via email at info©vtfurn.com, and send 
a resume if appropriate. 


VT Furniture Designs 


Full-time 

Bus Driver 


Sam 

10-year-old female 
Super Sam to the rescue! You didn't need 
saving? Wei I. Sam is ready to save you 
from having a boring, cat-less home with 
her superpowers of lap cat-ness, purrs 
galore and warm companionship. On 
one condition, though: her superpowers 
only work if you make sure Sam is your 
one and only pet, and you must have 
room for a quiet and gentle cat. Sounds 
easy enough, right? Well, Sam is a bit 
particular and only uses her powers 
for those who are a perfect match. If a 
mel low and gentle cat sounds perfect 
see if you're the perfect match for Sam! 

Call 862-0135 for more info. 
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NEW STUFF ONLINE EVERY DAY! PLACE YOUR ADS 24/7 AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 





@ CLASSIFIEDS 


housing ads: S20 (25 words) 
legals: 42c/word 
buy this stuff: free online 
services: $12 (25 words) 


display service ads: $25/$45 I print deadline: Mondays at 4:30 p.m. 

homeworks: $30 (40 words, photo) post ads online 24/7 at: sevendaysvt.com/classif1eds 

fsbos: $45 (2 weeks, 30 words, photo) questions? classlfieds@sevendaysvt.com 865-1020 x37 

jobs: michelle@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x21 | 



CARS/TRUCKS 

CASH FOR CARS 


RECREATIONAL 

VEHICLES 

2007 KEYSTONE 
COUGAR 5TH WHEEL 
TOYHAULER 

35x8x12 ft.;l 



3-BR HOUSE 

to Battery Park & 


BURLINGTON 1-BR APT. 




BIKEPATH 3-BR HOUSE 

$1. 650/mo. 497-0890. 

BURLINGTON 

furnished. 862-2389, 

BURLINGTON 

apt.. heat/HW incl., W/D. 


BURLINGTON 


oant. NS/pets. $750/ 


NS. S2.600/mo. + dep. 


BURLINGTON S. END 

safe. $925/mo Jncl. all 
utils. NS. Indoor cat OK. 


OOWNTOWN STRATOS 
BUILDING 

Lake viewsl $2,400/mo. 


Avail, now. 503-1150 

SPACIOUS & PRIVATE 

RENOVATED ESSEX 
TOWNHOUSE 

W/D hookup. $1,350/ 

WILLISTON. TAFT 

RENOVATED 

TOWNHOUSE 

Bright & beautiful 
2-BR/2-BA w/ 

tile Ooors. $l,700/mo. 

$1, 005/mo. incl. utils. 

& cable. Must be 5 5 + . 

com or 879-3333 for a 


S. BURLINGTON 

FREE RENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

HWinci. Tenant pays 

provi'der to prepare 6 

W%%%atlo d cat™NS S 

K “/^kfnp w/n 

$1, 575/mo. + dep. 864- 

irne U 249 n i83l arb ° 5 

coburnfeeley.com. 

OAKLEDGEPARK 




PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, 


Stephanie Allen 
Executive VP and 
Chief Operating Officer 


We Specialize in the Management of: 


•Residential Apartments •Condominium Rentals •Commercial Buildings 

•Senior 55+ Apartments ‘House Rentals 'Small Condo Associations 


—HI 


346 Shelburne Rd. • Hickok & Boardman Place • Suite 602 • PO Box 4057 • Burlington, VT 05406 








h ( OT'XT'OtL^G YOUR savvy guide 

^IIlCWUI JXO TO LOCAL REAL ESTATE 


ATTENTION REALTORS: 

LIST YOUR PROPERTIES HERE FOR ONLY $30 (INCLUDE 40 WORDS + PHOTO). 

HOMEWORKSffiSEVENDAYSVT.COM BY MONDAYS AT NOON. 
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Show and tell. 



Open 24/7/365. 
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fen FOR SALE BY OWNER 

J_ L , J List your property here for 2 weeks for only $45! Contact Ashley, 864-5684, fsbo@sevendaysvt.com. 

ONE BEDROOM CONDO HINESBURG HOME BURLINGTON HILL SECTION 4-BR 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 

List your property here for 2 weeks for only $45! 
Contact Ashley, 864-5684, fsbo@sevendaysvt.com. 





FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ©SEVENDAYSJOBS, SUBSCRIBE TO RSS, 
OR CHECK POSTINGS ON YOUR PHONE AT M-SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

Department of Vermont Health Access 

This position will provide administrative support for three technology projects 
for the Department of Vermont Health Access: The Pharmacy Benefit Manager 
Project, the Care Management Project and the Medicaid Management 
Information System Project. This position will order supplies, schedule 
meetings, take meeting notes, copy and collate meeting materials and provide 
organization for the three projects. Maintaining a professional attitude is 
necessary. The preferred candidate will thrive in a highly stressful environment 
and be flexible when the need arises to change priorities quickly. We are 
seeking a highly organized individual who can multitask daily. 

For more information, contact Samantha Haley at 802-585-5901 or email 
samantha.haley@state.vt.us. Reference Job ID ft 615557 . Location: Williston. 
Status: Fulltime, limited service; December 31, 2017. Application deadline: 
September 17, 2014. 


SYSTEM DEVELOPER IS II 

Agency of Transportation/DMV 

We are seeking a qualified and motivated professional to join our IT 
Applications Support team. Responsibilities include working in a team 
environment to support and extend the VT DM Vs numerous applications and 
legacy systems. Most of these systems are data-centric and utilize a variety of 
platforms including mainframe, web- and windows-based technologies, such 
as MS Access, SQL and dotNet. You must have effective organizational and 
communication skills, knowledge of microcomputer operation, and the ability 
to aid in the support, maintenance and development of: Microsoft Office 
Applications; MS Access Databases (versions 97-2000); Visual Studio VB 
dotNet; and, SQL Databases and writing SQL queries. Knowledge of Mainframe 
and COBOL a plus. The ideal candidate should enjoy writing code, problem 
solving, working according to deadlines and working in a team environment. 
Please note: This position is being recruited at two levels. If you would like to 
be considered for more than one level, you MUST apply to each specific Job 
Opening. 

Reference Job ID ft 615505 and ft 615511 . Location: Montpelier. Status: Full 
time. Application deadline: September 1 7, 2014. 


NURSE CASE MANAGER 

An exciting opportunity for an RN working out of our Burlington office! 

Duties are performed both in the office and in the field, for which a private 
means of transportation must be available. 

Requirements: 

Vermont RN with at least 3 years of experience in a health care setting. A 
bachelor's in nursing is preferred. Strong written and oral communication skills, 
strong computer skills/aptitude. 

For more information, contact Dawn Weening by email: Dawn.Weening® 
state.vt.us. Reference Job ID ft 615560 . Location: Burlington. Status: Full 
time. Application deadline: September 17, 2014. 


CHRONIC CARE INITIATIVE NURSE CASE MANAGER A 
SENIUR NURSE CASE MANAGER 

Department of Vermont Health Access 

Join our diverse team of nurses LADC, and LICSW. The Vermont Chronic Care 
Initiative is charged with intensive case management for Medicaid beneficiaries 
with chronic conditions. Consider joining our team if you are skilled in: 

• Working with diverse and/or vulnerable populations 

• Holistic assessment of patients’ needs 

• Strong clinical background, especially with chronic conditions 

• Strong understanding of substance abuse, behavioral health principles 

• Health coaching to empower self-management of health 

• Coordination and collaboration among service providers 

• Generating clinical improvement results 

SENIOR NURSE CASE MANAGER 

The VCCI senior nurse case manager assigned to Williston will support 
clinical case management, program fidelity, service quality and business 
operations in achievement of health care reform goals of Vermont State 
Medicaid, in collaboration with a diverse group of providers and community 
partners, including Medicaid ACO participants. This position will also 
support field staff and leadership team in the management, coordination, 
planning, development and evaluation of VCCI services. Coordinate 
and collaborate with a variety of local and/or regional teams as well as 
statewide partners to facilitate member referrals, improve care access, 
quality and effectiveness to optimize health. 

Requirements: 

Vermont RN with at least 5 years of experience in a health care setting. A 
master's in nursing is preferred. Strong written and oral communication 
skills, strong computer skills/aptitude. 

For more information, contact Eileen Girling by email: Eileen. Girling® 
state.vt.us. Reference Job ID ft 615449 . Location: Williston. Status: Full 
time. Application deadline: September 17, 2014. 

DVHA PROGRAM CONSULTANT 

Department of Vermont Health Access 

We are currently seeking a dynamic DVHA Program Consultant to help 
support various units within the Department of Vermont Health Access. 

This position will require a candidate that is flexible and able to manage a 
constantly changing environment and workload. The position will consist 
of a wide variety of tasks including contract management, consultative 
duties, and administrative tasks. Successful candidates will thrive in a 
team environment, and must also be willing to take initiative and work 
independently. 

For more information, contact Samantha Haley at 802-585-5901 or 
email samantha.haley@state.vt.us. Reference Job IDft615577. Location: 
Williston. Status: Full time/Limited service ; December 31, 201 7. 
Application deadline: September 17, 2014. 


To apply online, find application at www.careers.vermont.gov. For questions related to your application, please contact the Department of Human Resources, Recruitment 
Services at 855-828-6700 (voice) or 800-253-0191 (TTY/Relay Service). The State of Vermont offers an excellent total compensation package and is an EOE. 


www.careers.vermont.gov 




POST YOUR JOBS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS FOR FAST RESULTS, 
OR CONTACT MICHELLE BROWN: MICHELLE®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


WALLGOLDFINGER 

INNOVATION + DESIGN + DETAIL 

WallGoldfinger is a leading manufacturer of custom 
corporate furniture. 

Our specialty is engineering and producing finely crafted, 
highly technical boardroom furniture. 
www.wallgoldfinger.com 


SALES/DESIGN ASSOCIATE 


Job Description: 

• Inside sales position based in Vermont, but travel is 
required in the Eastern US. 

■ Experience in furniture design, manufacturing, and 
sales or architectural experience as a specifier of 
corporate furniture. 

• Work cooperatively with our estimating, design and 
production staff. 

• Knowledge of a broad variety of manufacturing 
materials. 

• Excellent communication, presentation and 
organizational skills. 

• Bachelor's degree. 

employment@wallgoldfinger.com 


Now 

Helen Rjrter Hiring! 

Helen Porter Healthcare and Rehabilitation Center is 
now hiring for various positions! 

LNAs, LPNs, RNs, Housekeepers, Nutrition Assistants, 
Laundry Technicians 

Helen Porter offers competitive pay, a comprehensive benefits package and a generous 
403(b) plan. We also offer paid vacation, tuition advancement and the opportunity to work 
with dedicated professionals in a dynamic environment. 

To apply, please send your resume to apply@portermedical.org 
Please visit www.portermedical.org for more information or call 802-388-4780. 


Burlington 

Telecom 


Financial Controller 





Medical Home 
Support Specialist 


rive support to th« clinic, 
i clinical or nclniinisini- 


ExceDent customer service skills, ability to multi-task and : 

computer skills are needed. 


Competitive pay and (treat benefits (including tuition reimburse- 


FletcherAllen.org/Jobs 


Burlington Telecom is looking for a Financial Controller. This position is responsible 
for all aspects of BT's accounting processes and functions, the provision of financial 
data and guidance to operational areas of BT and Financial Management at the City 
of Burlington, and day-to-day banking and external audit relationships, including the 
monthly closing process, production of actual monthly financial results, BT's annual 
audit, vendor and cash flow management and reporting, purchase order control, 
budgeting and forecasting, internal controls and best practices and processes. 

This position is a key role in a small, professional senior management team. 

The successful candidate must be a self-starter able to blend strong financial 
management with an appreciation of operations and an ability to react quickly to 
changing circumstances to ensure that the business delivers its financial targets while 
continuing to focus on operational deliverables and improvements. 

The ideal candidate will have a bachelor's degree in finance, accounting, or CPA; and 
a minimum of 10 years experience working in relevant position(s) encompassing all 
aspects of financial reporting, control and management, preferably including experience 
working in a small, fast-paced ($5m-$30m revenues) telecommunications or technology 
company, with change as a constant, including rapid growth and/or adversity. 

This is an exciting personal and professional growth opportunity to help deliver the 
future of business and residential fiber optic broadband services to residents and 
businesses in the City of Burlington, as a key part of a smalL focused and driven 
management team. 

If interested, please submit a City of Burlington application, resume, and cover 
letter to: Human Resources, 179 South Winooski Avenue, Burlington, VT 05401 by 
September 17, 2014. For information about this position, please see our website, 
www.burlingtonvt.gov/hr. 


Women, minorities and persons with disabilities are highly encouraged to apply. EOE. 





SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSIFIEDS 
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CLINICAL DIRECTOR, ^ HowardCenter„ 

COMPREHENSIVE CARE 

Experienced professional sought to provide clinical 

oversight of four residential programs for juvenile offenders. Responsible for best-practice 
standards in milieu-based programs, clinical supervision and consultation, coordination of referrals, 
representation in statewide forums and coordination of group-therapy component. Master's degree/ 
VT licensure, five years' clinical experience/children and families required. Job ID 2053 

ENHANCED FAMILY TREATMENT (EFT) DIRECTOR, 
COMPREHENSIVE CARE 

Senior leadership position providing direct supervision of four-plus master’s-level clinicians, 
interns, foster parents and community interventionists. Five to eight years' progressive 
leadership success in MH/child welfare settings, three years' experience with children/complex 
and severe MH issues, experience supervising master’s-level clinical staff. Master’s degree/VT 
licensure required. Job ID 2119 

For more information and to apply, please visit our website: howardcentercareers.org 


Coalition Director Position Open 

The Burlington Partnership for a Healthy Community is seeking a Coalition Director: 

Do you get excited about supporting healthy community development?! Our 
coalition focuses on environmental prevention strategies and we are looking for 
an organized, enthusiastic leader with vision, compassion, and an eye toward 
the possibilities that support our mission of positively impacting the Burlington 
community by addressing the causes and consequences of substance abuse. 

We want someone with strong attention to detail. Someone who has experience 
leading with integrity in a nonprofit, and demonstrated community engagement skills. 
This position is the key management leader and is responsible for overseeing the 
administration, programs, and strategic plan of the organization. Other duties include 
oversight of staff, sustainability, and community outreach. The position is supervised 
by an advisory Board of Directors in adherence with the standards of their fiscal 
agent NFI, VT. 

The person we are looking for can manage multiple responsibilities with a sense 
of humor and appreciates youth energy and engagement in community change 
initiatives. Prior experience working in the substance abuse prevention, treatment, or 
recovery field is beneficial. 

This is a benefited position at 30 hours per week with a flexible schedule. Salary 
commensurate with experience and qualifications. If you think you should be a part 
of our team, please send a cover letter highlighting your skills and talents and your 
resume by September 26, 2014, to helena@burlingtonpartnership.org or PO Box 
1353, Attn: Helena Van Voorst, Burlington, VT 05402. 


ATTORNEY 

Bauer Gravel Farnham, with offices in Colchester, North 
Hero, Enosburq and Montpelier, seeks an experienced 
attorney for Its Colchester Water Tower Circle office. 

Our ideal candidates are licensed to practice in Vermont, 
have some client base of their own, demonstrate a strong 
background in commercial real estate/transactional 
law, probate/wills/trust, corporate/business formation, 
family law, bankruptcy, civil litigation, banking/financial 
institutions and demonstrate skills in writing and oral 
advocacy. Forward resume and cover letter to Joseph 
Bauer, 401 Water Tower Circle, Suite 101, Colchester, VT 
05446, or email to bgfinfod>vtlawoffices.com. 


i- ^ Counseling Service of Addison County, Inc. 

Seeking staff committed to making a difference. 

CSAC IS NOW HIRING THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS: 

Substance Abuse 

Substance Abuse Case Manager: Case manager sought to 
work with adults/parents with substance abuse/mental health 
issues. Master's degree preferred. 

Substance Abuse/Mental Health Clinician: Provide 
substance abuse assessment and treatment to adult clients 
individually and in group. Master's degree in a mental health 
field plus one year of relevant clinical experience as well as 
dual substance abuse/mental health licensure required. This is 
a full-time, benefit-eligible position. 

Youth & Family 

School-Based Clinicians: Clinicians sought in Addison 
County School District to provide in-school, direct counseling, 
behavioral and emotional support to children and adolescents 
in crisis, with severe emotional and behavioral disturbances. 
Master's degree in a human services field required, license 
preferred, plus two to four years of relevant counseling 
experience. These are full-time, benefit-eligible positions. 

Community Rehabilitation & Treatment 
Residential Support Worker: Looking for staffing of 1 : 1 , 
apartment-based residential support shifts available for 5-8 
hours (primarily weekend evenings) per shift as part of a 
7-day-per-week staffing pattern supporting a female client 
living in her own apartment in the Middlebury area. We're 
looking for someone who brings a mix of calm, compassion, 
and good boundary awareness. Client enjoys playing 
cards, going for short walks, watching movies and going 
for rides. Contracted shifts available in full time or part time 
scheduling scenarios. Hourly rate will be determined based 


To learn more about available positions, plea 

csac-vt.org or contact Danielle at 388-0302, e: 
Submit resume and cover letter to apply@csac 



ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


' Vvu keRobi n 

MDS Coordinator 

Full Time 

The MDS Coordinator is a Registered Nurse who is 
responsible for the timely and accurate completion of 
the MDS treatment assessment tool. This critical team 
member assures the delivery of high-quality care by 
applying knowledge of age-specific factors specific to 
geriatric residents (i.e., physical, cognitive, and socialization 
factors) in planning and tracking delivery of nursing care 
in our facility. The Coordinator maintains comprehensive 
knowledge of MDS regulations, and demonstrates expertise 
in item coding, RAPS, care planning, electronic submission, 
and compliance. This individual must be a registered nurse 
in the State of Vermont, with at least 2 years' experience 
managing MDS compliance in a similar facility. 
Interested candidates, please email hr@wakerobin.com or 
fax your resume with cover letter to HR, (802) 264-51 46. 

Wake Robin is an equal opportunity employer. 



Nurse Practitioner/ 
Physician Assistant 


rs nt clinical experience. 



Benchmark develops, owns, and manages over 40 senior-living 
communities in the Northeast and is proud to have been named 
one of the Boston Globe's Top Places to Work six years running. 
We are currently seeking talented individuals for our memory 
care community located in Shelburne, VT. 


LNAs - FT/PT, EOW required 

Personal Caregivers - PT 

WEQEEEfc 


Dining Room Servers/Aides - 

PT, EOW required 


• Competitive wages 

- Excellent benefits 

• Bonus opportunities 

- Team-focused workplace 


tgraham@benchmarkquali ty.com. 

The Arbors at Shelburne 

687 Harbor Road, Shelburne, VT05482 

802-985-8600 

A Benchmark Senior Living Community. EOE 


www.benchmarkseniorliving.com 



Central Vermont 
Home Health & Hospice 


A Century of Caring and Quality 



Marketing 

Manager 


Hr 

We are seeking an experienced 

) marketing professional to 

support the agency's goals for 
growth and brand management. 

You will develop, implement, 

and manage the agency's 
marketing programs including promotional materials, website, advertising 
campaigns, physician and customer communications, and social media. You 
will work closely with community relations, development and human resources 
teams to support outreach and communication needs for CVHHH events and 
recruitment efforts. This position also provides a great opportunity to work with 
the marketing team of CVHHH's affiliated agency. 

Our ideal candidate will possess expertise in marketing fundamentals, strong 
written and oral communication skills, be well organized and accountable to 
deadlines, and committed to service excellence for both internal and external 
customers. 

CVHHH demonstrates a commitment to providing patient-centered care 
and serving as leaders in the home health community with a reputation for 
high quality service and care. CVHHH is well positioned to be creative and 
innovative in the changing landscape of healthcare in Vermont. 


Learn more at www.cvhhh.org/careers. EOE 

600 Granger Road, Barre, VT 05641 







FOLLOW US ON TWITTER @SEVENDAYSJOBS, SUBSCRIBE TO RSS, 
OR CHECK POSTINGS ON YOUR PHONE AT M-SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


NEW JOBS POSTED DAILY! 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSIFIEDS 
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Communications J^'INotLlTO 
Manager Conservancy V* 

Protecting nature. Preserving life. 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY in Vermont seeks a dynamic professional to serve 
as its full-time Communications Manager. This is an exceptional career opportunity 
for a highly motivated, capable individual interested in joining the world's leading 
conservation organization. 

The Communications Manager will develop and implement a multi-faceted 
communications plan that supports TNC's conservation and fundraising work. 

The successful candidate will possess creative and strategic thinking skills, and 
be able to integrate several forms of media to celebrate TNC's conservation work 
and promote the TNC brand. We seek someone with experience identifying 
key audiences, planning communications campaigns, writing and design, and 
working closely with other communications professionals. Strong candidates will 
demonstrate exceptional organizational skills and highly effective interpersonal 
and communication skills, as well as working knowledge of the environmental and 
conservation arena. 

Fantastic office environment located in Montpelier, Vt., competitive salary and 
great benefits. Bachelor's degree and five years' related experience or equivalent 
combination required. For a complete position description and to apply, visit 
www.nature.org/careers and search "Vermont." The application deadline is 
midnight, September 19, 2014. 



COPLEY 


HOSPITAL 


CODER 

(HEALTH INFORMATION MANAGEMENT) 


Are you an experienced inpatient coder looking for a great career with opportunity 
to grow? If so. then this full-time position is for youl Come join our dynamic team in a 
not-for-profit, critical-access hospital with a staff of 450 employees (75 medical staff). 
This day position requires 3-5 years of relevant acute care inpatient coding experience 
as well as prior coding class, CPC certification, and CCS or CPC-H Certification through 
AAPC or AHIMA. Candidate must also possess strong knowledge of ICD-9. HCPCs and 
general coding rules and guidelines and be trained in ICD-10 PCS and CM. Must have 
the ability to work independently with minimum supervision. AHIMA or AAPC a plusl 
This position is responsible for coding, abstracting and reviewing patient records. 

Must follow established guidelines for the use of ICD9 coding system and conventions. 
Responsible for assignment of diagnostic and procedural coding using a computerized 
encoder and standard reference materials. Will perform data entry into the Practice 
Management system. Refers non-routine/complicated cases to Supervisor. Must 
maintain compliance with all applicable State and Federal laws, regulations, and policies 
governing the provision of health care. 

To apply at our website, go to copleyvt.org or contact us at humanresources@ichsi.org 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. We comply with all applicable state and federal laws. 


Management 



WASHINGTON COUNTY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Residential Counselor 
(Single Steps/Segue House): 

Full time with benefits. Seeking an individual to provide 
for the emotional and physical safety of residents in a 
group care setting experiencing mental health challenges. 
A residential counselor will act as a role model and teach 
independent living skills, to include cooking, housekeeping 
and personal hygiene, assisting with medication 
administration and crisis intervention as needed. Must be 
willing to work a flexible schedule that will include some 
overnights. Hours will be split between two residential 
homes in the Montpelier area. Bachelor's in human 
services or related field required. 

Residential Counselor 
(Segue House): 

Promote emotional stability for eight residents with 
psychiatric and co-occurring substance-use disorders 
through friendly daily interactions and supportive 
counseling in a community setting. Bachelor's degree in 
psychology or related field preferred. Previous work with 
the psychiatric population is desirable. 

Residential Counselor 
(Single Steps): 

An hourly, nonbenefited position. Residential Counselor 
promotes emotional stability for eight residents with 
psychiatric and/or trauma disorders through friendly 
daily interactions and supportive counseling in a 
DBT-informed community setting. Previous work with 
the psychiatric population is desirable. Bachelor's in 
psychology or related field required. 


WCMFIS provides an exceptional benefit 
package for salaried positions, a stimulating 
and supportive working environment, and many 
opportunities for professional growth. 

To apply, please send resumes to: 

WCMHS, c/o Personnel, 

PO Box 647, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
email personnel@wcmhs.org, 
or fax (802) 223-8623. 

Web: www.wcmhs.org I Phone: (802) 229-1399 I EOE 
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Enter to win at any of the four 
locations every Sunday as well 
as these participating stores: 
Beverage Baron, Maplewood Barre, 
Maplewood South Barre, 


Langdon Street Maple Tree Place Severance Corners Maple Avenue 


MONTPELIER WILLISTON COLCHESTER BARRE 


SD: What's in the fermenter right now? 

JG: Gose, Lost Galaxy, Petite Ardennes, 
saison, pilsner. 

AVA: We rotate through our core six 
beers pretty frequently. The seventh beer 
right now is our Lost Galaxy, which is a 
wheat IPA. We just packaged Oktoberfest 

SD: Before you got into brewing, 
where did you work? 

AVA: Before I [started brewing], I had, 
like, high-school-kid jobs. One of the jobs 
that I got, which I never wanted to leave, 
was at a brewery. I started cleaning floors 
and all that, then got into working on the 
bottle line, cleaning out the tanks, and 
went from there. Even when I moved up 
here in 1997 from New Jersey, I worked 
in breweries in Vermont. I worked at 
Kross [Brewing Company] in Morrisville, 
which is now closed, and then I was at 
Rock Art for a long time. 

JG: When I first moved to Vermont from 
Virginia in 1995, I started working on 
small family farms. From that — farmers 
markets, things like that — I started 
finding people that were producing 
things with what they were growing. My 
good friend Matt Koch started Road’s 
End Organics, and I worked with him 
for about 10 years. [When] he sold the 
company, I went over to Vermont Soy 
and started formulating soy milk and 
making tofu. 

SD: What's tough about making beer 
for a living? 

JG: It never leaves you. I’m always 
thinking about it. That is a hard thing, 
but I don’t dislike that. 

AVA: You’re working with yeast, which 
is a living organism. Yeast doesn't take 
breaks on a holiday or evening. And 
you’re working with machines; there 
are so many things that can pop up that 


might not be on your schedule, so your 
mind is constantly on. 

SD: Anything you wish you knew 
when you started that you know 

JG: It doesn’t get any easier. 

AVA: Yeah. 

SD: Advice for aspiring brewers? 

AVA: Jamie’s said this a million times: 
You’ve got to write a business plan. 
Running a brewery and brewing beer is 
not just about quitting your day job and 
going into business. It’s so much more 
involved than that. 

JG: You don’t just have to have a love of 
beer; you have to have a love of business. 
Also, if I underestimated anything, it was 
the amount of time that would go into 
it. When we decided to do this, I was 
explaining to my wife that she was never 
going to see me, and I’m extended even 
more than that. 

SD: What's the worst beer you've ever 
brewed? 

JG: When we were at Trapp, we did this 
barrel-aged bock, and it did not translate. 

AVA: When you’re working with barrels, 
it adds this whole other variable. We ran 
this beer into whiskey barrels — they 
were actually Sam Adams barrels that 
had been used a few times before — and 
the beer just went the opposite direction. 
It thinned out; it was gross. 

JG: It oxidized. It was not sellable, so we 
dumped it. 

AVA: We fed it to the cows. 

SD: If you had total creative license, 
endless funding and all the time in 
the world, what would you brew? 

AVA: What we’re brewing now. 


JG: We have a business plan; we have 
a five-year and 10-year plan, so we've 
thought out what we’re doing and how 
big we want to be. So endless amounts 
of money aren’t really going to help with 
that plan. We see where we want to be, 
and we brew what we want to brew. 

SD: What ingredients do you like to 
experiment with? 

AVA: That’s tough. We certainly try to 
make beers that are balanced and with 
flavors that meld and work together. 

JG: Using fruit kind of excites me. I’m 
interested in what it does. 

SD: Name one brew you're really into 
right now. 

JG: The Allagash Coolship series. 
Anything that Allagash does in a coolship, 
with the wild fermentation, I’m really 
excited about. 

AVA: There’s a [German] style of beer 
called rauchbier — “rauch” means 
“smoke.” They’re just a really nice base 
lager beer, but they have these smoky 
notes to them. Just beautiful. 

JG: They’re awesome this time of year, 
going into September. Like drinking a 
campfire. 

SD: Favorite beer and food pairing? 

JG: Gose and oysters! Definitely. 

AVA: There are so many different 
combinations that you can come up with 
... It depends on the day and the time — 
the weather? I’m too wishy-washy. I can’t 
pick a favorite. Pairing beer and food is 
one of my favorite things. 

SD: What excites you about the 
Vermont beer scene? 

AVA: The energy of it. We all get along 
really well, and we’re having a lot of fun, 
and the rest of the country and world are 


interested in the products [Vermonters] 
are making. Not only in beer but in 
everything else. It’s great to be a part of 
that. 

JG: I would second that. The momentum 
we have right now as an industry, and 
especially as a community of beer makers 
here in Vermont, is awesome. You can 
call anyone that brews beer in Vermont 
and get something you need. Grains, 
hops — everybody’s really helpful. And 
there’s a lot of experience in brewing in 
the state, a lot of knowledge to pull from. 

SD: Is the current brewing-industry 
growth sustainable? 

JG: As long as the quality stays high, 
there’s plenty of room in the market. 

AVA: If we have another five giant 
breweries open up, can the whole supply 
chain handle that? I don’t know. So I 
think it depends on the business plan. 

SD: Do you see Vermont developing 
its own distinctive brewing style? 

AVA: Everyone’s doing something 
different. But what excites me is the 
ingenuity happening here. We have 
great water, and we’re all making beers 
that work for each one of us. It goes 
to show how diverse the beer world is 

JG: I think a lot of people would say the 
Vermont style is a hazy, hoppy IPA. But 
for me, the Vermont style is about quality. 
Vermonters put everything into what 
they’re doing, and I think you see that 
work ethic in the beers. © 


INFO 



Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 



Have you got good taste? 


The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 


Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we’ll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory! estcenter®keurig. 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 






Over the Rainbow 

It’s time to paint the town red, orange, yellow, green, blue and purple! 
Burlington's streets come alive with vibrant colors, creative costumes and eye- 
catching floats at the Pride Vermont Parade and Festival. The state’s lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgender, queer, intersex and allied residents flock to the Queen City 
for a day of revelry that celebrates sexual diversity and equal opportunities for 
all. After kicking off at the bottom of Church Street, the party travels to Battery 
Park, where the family-friendly fun continues with live entertainment and the 
Northern Decadence Food & Travel Expo, featuring food and wine samples from 
LGBTQ-friendly businesses. 

PRIDE VERMONT PARADE & FESTIVAL 



Twist on Tradition 

Musically speaking, Michigan and Motown go hand in hand. But what about 
bluegrass? Growing up on the Upper Peninsula of the Great Lakes State, 
Lindsay Lou Rilko gained exposure to the genre, which she melds with Motown 
grooves in Lindsay Lou & the Flatbellys. This unlikely pairing forms a perfect 
marriage, courtesy of the foursome’s hard-hitting harmonies and imaginative 
instrumentality — a style that figured prominently on the group's 2012 debut 
Release Your Shrouds. Filled with catchy originals, the album paved the way for 
the band’s current EP Here Between, which takes listeners in a new direction of 
ever-evolving sound. 

LINDSAY LOU & THE FLATBELLYS 

Friday. September 12. 8 p.m., at Valley Players Theater in Waitsfield 


1 $20. Ir 





Going to Battle 

If recited in its entirety, Homer’s epic The Iliad would take nearly 
24 hours to complete. It’s a good thing Denis O’Hare and cowriter 
and director Lisa Peterson have distilled the monumental work 
into the Obie Award-winning solo show, An Iliad. Nine years in the 
making, the drama the Guardian deems “stunning for its nuance, 
tenderness and concrete detail” serves up gory battles and Greek 
gods alongside modern-day references. An informal tone and 
contemporary language anchor O’Hare’s narrative 
and effortless shifts between major characters. 

This approach creates an accessibility that 
illuminates mankind’s magnetic pull 
toward chaos and violence, regardless 
of the time period. 
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What's Behind 


The MYSTERY DOOR? 



Up to 20%* Off 
Your Door Purchase! 

Open your home with style, 
performance and savings! Today's 
most energy efficient and Energy 
Star rated door options are available 
from Marvin Windows and Doors. 
From now until October 3, 2014 
all Patio, French and Entrance’ 
doors qualify for our Mystery Door 
promotion - with savings up to 20% ! 


In the summer of 1994, Windows & Doors By Brownell had a unique prom 
THE MYSTERY DOOR...To celebrate the 20th Anniversary, we're bringing it 
with discounts up to 20%i After placing your door order, you'll be invited t 
Mystery Door of your choice - a discount of up to 20% is waiting behind ee 


MARVIN.L integrity 

Built around you: 


MARVIN 

DESIGN GALLERY 

By Windows & Doors By Brownell 


1 • 800-77W803 
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Shelburne Farms 


A Celebration ok Vermont Farms, Fores ts, & Future 


FESTIVAL 


Saturday* SEPTEMBER 20 * 1 0 am-4 pm 

* Forest, Farm & Traditional Arts Exhibits & Demonstrations 
4 Children's Activities tit Children's Farmyard 
* Locally Produced Food * Haybale Maze * Wagon Ride 
tit Performers & Musicians (see schedule online) 


ADMISSION': Adulla $10 * 
INFORMATION: vnmshelbtlnu 
DIRECTIONS: FOLLOW ! 


SEVEN DAYS 


’•sistfis: 


GARRET KEIZER: The educator Imparts his 
wisdom in Getting Schooled: The Reeducation of 
an American Teacher. Phoenix Books Burlington, 

SARAH GILLEN: More than 30 years of experl- 

respected therapist. Kellogg-HubBard Library, 
Montpelier, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


FRI.12 

comedy 

LAUGH OUT LOUD: The Chicago-based improv 
troupeellcitsblg laughs with a combination of 

Family Student Center. St. Michael's College. 

community 

HAP HAYWARD HISTORY CENTER OPEN HOUSE: 

Members of the Marshfield Historical Society 

Old Schoolhouse Common. Marshfield. 5-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 454-1680. 

REMINISCE GROUP: Folks ages 70 and up chat 



CATTLE BARON'S BALL: Yeehaw! Attendees 



QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Frost and Fire 





TECHNOLOGY HELP: Library patrons tackle tech 
challenges with Middlebury College student Jen 
Wenzler. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 1-4 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH COMMEMORATION 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.10. 


food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music enliv- 
ens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, meats, 
crafts and weekly workshops. Waypoint Center. 
Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 463-2018. 
CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common, Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 


CURATED CUISINE DINNER: Locavores feast on 
a five-course meal of seasonal eats prepared by 
Bluebird Tavern's Matt Corrente, with wine pair- 
ings from Dedalus Wine inspired by the current 
Sole exhibit. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Centei 
Burlington. 6-8 p.m. $125-150; preregister; lim- 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET. From local 
meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 
bounty of the growing season. Lincoln Place. Ess 
Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 999-3249. 


FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic 
recipes in the farmhouse kitchen using heirloom 
herbs and veggies. Billings Farm & Museum. 
Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4-14; free for kids 




health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 



LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend of singing and 



SIX PERFECTIONS IN DAILY LIFE WITH GESHE 
TENLEY: An exploration of bodhisattva principle 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 
practice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 



DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 
in grades 6 and up exercise their problem-solving 
skills in battles and adventures. Brownell Library. 



MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 
join sing-alongswith Robert Resnlk. Daycare 
programs welcome with one caregiver for every 



865-7216. 


Igbtq 


STRIDE TO PRIDE: Runners and walkers of all 





PRIDE VERMONT: WILD AND PRECIOUS': Based 



ART HERTTUA & STEPHEN MORABITO: The jazz 



$20 Jnfo!' 289-4089 T1ieater WaltSf,eld ' 8 pm 


SLOW JAM FOR FIDDLERS & ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTALISTS: Musicians convene to 



outdoors 

FALL MIGRATION BIRO WALKS: Avian enthu- 



229-6206. 


talks 

POLITICS & ECONOMICS SYMPOSIUM: 



theater 

'THE 39 STEPS': An onstage plane crash, missing 

Award-winning adaptation of Alfred Hitchcock's 
1935 film, presented by BamArts Center for the 
Arts. King Farm Barn. Woodstock, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
$10-15. Info, 332-6020. 

'SUDS: THE ROCKING '60S MUSICAL SOAP 
OPERA': Hits Including 'Respect' and 'You Cant 
Hurry Love’ 1 propel a lighthearted romp about a 
young woman, her guardian angels and a laun- 
dromat, staged by QNEK Productions. Haskell 
Free Library & Opera House, Derby Une.7:30 p.m. 


MICHAEL J. STRAUSS: The local renaissance 
man draws from his well of talent in 7he Mind at 
Hand: What Drawing Reveals. UVM Continuing 
Education, Burlington, 5-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

RYAN WALSH & KERRIN MCCADOEN: The local 
Gallery, Middlebury, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 989-9992. 


SAT.13 

activism 

LAURA'S MARCH: A 5K run/walk memorializes 
Laura Kate Wlnterbottom. a Burlington woman 

Proceeds benefit H.O.P.E. Works, Pride Center of 

Program. Oakledge Park. Burlington, 9 a.m. 
Donations. Info, 343-7254. 

WALK FOR CHILDREN: Locals make strides for 
Prevent Child Abuse Vermont on a stroll through 
downtown Rutland. Howe Center. Rutland. 10 
a.m. Donations. Info, 229-5724. 

agriculture 

PERENNIAL PLANT SWAP: Horticulturalists 

daylilies/ditch lilies, please. Courtyard, Burnham 
Memorial Library. Colchester, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
264-5660. 

community 

LOCAL FIRST VERMONT COUPON BOOK 
LAUNCH: Representatives from Local First 
Vermont detail their mission, as represented in 
the annual publication. A raffle rounds out the 
event. City Market/Onion River Co-op, Burlington, 
9 a.m.-2 p.m.; Vermont Book Shop, Middlebury, 
9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m.: Montpelier Farmer's Market, 
9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 864-8347. Bear Pond 
Books, Stowe, 9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

WALK TO END ALZHEIMER'S: Vermonters take 
important steps to raise funds and aware- 
ness about the disease aspartofa nationwide 
movement. Main Street Park, Rutland, registra- 


ANCIENT POTTERY MAKING: Archaeologist 



ARCHAEOLOGY 


HISTORY 



ACROSS 

VERMONT 

7Amu 


2014 


MORE THAN 40 EVENTS! 

Full info: heritage.vermont.gov or 479.1928 


EHt -|> Drones and Bones: Digital Approaches to 
Archaeology in Northern Peru 

James B. Petersen Second Annual Archaeology Lecture 
FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART, UVM, BURLINGTON * 7:00PM 
UVM archaeologist Dr. Parker VanValkenburgh will 
share stories of how he has used digital technologies tc 
solve archaeological problems in Peru. 
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calendar 


Back to School 

■*» « ^ 


1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 

12 wings and a 2 liter Coke product 

$19.99 

2 large, 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 


$24.99 


m 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



dance 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks In dean-soled 
shoes move to tunes by Northern Spy and calling 

session, 7:45 p.m.; dance. 8 p.m. $5-8; free for kids 
under 16: by donation for seniors. Info. 785-4607. 


SQUARE DANCE: Swing your partner round! Put 



etc. 

BLUE CROSS BLUE SHIELD OF VERMONT: 

HEALTH CARE AFTER RETIREMENT 

INFORMATION SESSION: Attendees gain 
knowledge about health care coverage dur- 
ing their golden years. A Q&A and reception 
follow. Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education, 
Shelburne Museum. 9-10 a.m. Free: preregister. 

COFFEE: THE WORLD IN YOUR CUP' EXHIBIT 

fects of caffeine, folks get the scoop on one of the 
world's most widely traded commodities. ECHO 
Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain. Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free with regular admission, $10.50-13.50; free 

IN OUR OWN VOICES' WOMEN'S WEEKEND: See 

FRI.lZ.8a.rn. 

QUEEN CITY OHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

SHIPWRECK TOUR: Back-to-back tours take spec- 

view real-time footage of the craft transmitted 
from a robotic camera. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-l p.m. $24-39; preregister. 

personalities on a walk through campus. Meet 
at the Ira Allen statue. University Green, UVM, 
Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon. Free; preregister at 

fairs &festivals 


BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH COMMEMORATION 



VERMONT GOLDEN HONEY FESTIVAL: 






film 


INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS': A musician struggles 



INTERNET CAT VIDEO FESTIVAL: Home footage Of 
witty kitties from around theglobe deMghts feline 



food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters, bakers and 
farmers share their goods. Vermont Granite 
Museum, Barre, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, barre- 
farmersmarket@gmail.com. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET. More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington City 
Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 
Queen City's finest cuisine on a scrumptious stroll 
that stops at the Burlington Farmers Market and 
an area restaurant. East Shore Vineyard Tasting 
Room. Burlington, 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info. 277- 
0180, burlingtontbodtours@gmail.com. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers. Cart- 
ers and entertainers gather weekly at outdoor 

Johnsbury, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 592-3088. 
CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET Meats and 
cheeses Join farm-fresh produce, baked goods, 
and locally made arts and crafts throughout the 
growing season. 60 State Street Montpelier, 9 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET See 

WED.10, St Joseph's Church. Grand Isle, 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info. 434-4122. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: SeeTHU.ll, 1 p.m. 
KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: See WE0.10, 

MEET THE BREWERS: Suds lovers sip craft beer 

local brewers. Author Kim Werner rounds out the 
afternoon with a signing of FarmPlate Vermont 
Beer Vermont Country Store. Weston. 1-3 p.m. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET See WED.10. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET Purveyors Of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts 
set up shop for the morning. Parking lot Mount 
Tom, Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET See WED.10. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET Foodies Stock 
up on local produce, garden plants, canned goods 
and handmade crafts. Taylor Park, St Albans, 9 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET Neighbors discover 
fruits, veggies and other riches of the land offered 
alongside baked goods, handmade crafts and live 
entertainment. Route 5 South. Norwich. 9 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET Homegrown 
produce complements maple products and 

Congregational Church. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 

ROAST PORK SUPPER: Families feast on a spread 
of pork, mashed potatoes, stuffing, vegetables, 
applesauce and dessert, served buffet-style. 
Vergennes United Methodist Church, 5-6:30 p.m. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 

Downtown strollers find high-quality produce, 
fresh-cut flowers and artisan crafts within arms' 


Info, 773-4813 or 353-0893. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET Harvested fruits 



WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET Local entertain- 



health & fitness 

DON'T LOSE YOUR TEETH TO GUM DISEASE: 


HEALTH & WELLNESS DEMO DAY: 



being. Oakledge Park. Burlington. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 489-4960. 

INTRO TO GYROKINESIS: Monica Ha Introduces 



SIX PERFECTIONS IN DAILY LIFE WITH GESHE 


kids 

BREAK IT! MAKE IT! FAMILY WORKSHOP: Guided 
by Rachel Hooper, tinkerers ages 8 through 12 
and their adult companions transform old toys 

Burlington, 10 a.m.-noon. $20. Info, info@genera-' 

sters. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 
10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
FIDDLE-BOWING WORKSHOP: Michael Ismerio 
leads a bow-and-string session for musicians 
ages 18 and under, who experiment with Celtic, 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. $15: preregister: limited 
space. Info, 503-808-0362, michael.ismerio@ 

MILK TO CHEESE MAGIC: From farmyard to fin- 
ished product, dairy lovers delve into the cheese- 
making process. Shelburne Farms, 11:30 a.m. Free 
with $5-8 general admission: free for kids under 
3. Info, 985-8686. 


RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 
stretch their wings and experience the birds of 
prey firsthand. Shelburne Farms. 1-1:30 p.m. Free 



SATURDAY STORY TIME: Little ones and their 
caregivers listen to entertaining tales. Phoenix 

STORY EXPLORERS: MOON: A reading of Anne 
Hunter's Possum's Harvest Moon explores the 

animals prepare for winter. ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain, Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with ad- 
mission, $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

WHOLE BODY LEARNING FOR CHILDREN & 
PARENTS: Structured and spontaneous move- 
ments support physical, energetic and emotional 
well-being in klddos ages 6 through 9 and their 
adult companions. Personal water required. Yoga 


Igbtq 








GEORGE 

JOHNSON 


"larocqii* 


CILL1 ► 


seek, learn, discover, grow. 


What is OLLI? 


join now! 


Become an OLLI 

$30 for one year (two can sign up 
for $50) and receive: 

o Over 30% discount on all OLD courses 
and an additional 10% discount when 
you register early 
o Priority registration for OLU 
travel programs 

o Free to membeis and their guests - 
‘One Night Stand'special lectures 
o Discounted tickets to UVM Lane 
Series performing arts events 


Posters 
Bumper Stickers 
Lawn Signs 
Magnetic Signs 
Door Hangers 
Banners & more! 




calendar 



Hgtanm* | 

PRESENT THE 


fyURLlNGTON 
BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 
SEPT. 19, 20 & 21 


music 

BIG SAM'S FUNKY NATION: Infectious dance 
moves and trombone riffs from Big Sam William 
anchor spirited urban-funk rhythms. See cal- 
endar spotlight.Town Hall Theatre, Woodstock. 

CHAD HOLLISTER BAND: Special guest Kris 
Gruen joins the Burlington-based band for an 
evening of funk and world music. Proceeds ben- 
efit Prevent Child Abuse Vermont. Barre Opera 
House, 7 p.m. $24-31. Info. 476-8188. 

GRAND POINT NORTH FEATURING GRACE 
POTTER & THE NOCTURNALS: Vermont's musi- 


Trampled By Turtles, the Devil Makes Three, Dr 
John and others. Waterfront Park. Burlington, 


10 years of experience 


MARK LAVOIE: Me 

the Middlebury College affiliate artist. Concert 
Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury 
College. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

THE MODERN GRASS QUINTET: Progressive 
bluegrass gets audience members to their feet 
as part of the Burnham Music Series. Burnham 
Hall. Lincoln, 7:30 p.m. $8; free for kids and teer 


) PIANO QUARTET: The lo- 
cal foursome displays its emotive musicality 
in a program of works by Brahms, Dohnanyi, 
Ginastera and Vermont composer Lydia Busler- 
Blals. Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center, Stowe 
Mountain Resort, 8 p.m. $20-25. Info. 760-4634. 
WOODCHUCK'S REVENGE: An encyclopedic musl- 


iw Englan 


on Center, Huntington, 7:30-9:3C 


m.$15; 


-Y PROCTOR TRAIL HIKE: A I 




Contact trip leader for details. S. Lincoln Rd„ 
Middlebury, 9 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 355- 

GARDENS IN BLOOM: Eye-catching landscapes 
pay homage to the 19th-century conserva- 
tion movement. Carriage Bam Visitor Center. 
Marsh-Blllings-Rockefeller National Historical 
Park. Woodstock, 2-3 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 

GREEN RIVER RESERVOIR PADDLE: Calling loons 
and emerging fall foliage create an Ideal setting 
on this moderately paced paddle. Contact trip 


seminars 


3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 



BEGINNING GENEALOGY: Family-tree enthu- 



BIKE COMMUTER WORKSHOP: A hands-on 



sports 

BOCCE VERMONT STATE SINGLES 
CHAMPIONSHIP: Players lob brightly colored 



MEKKELSEN RV VERMONT 200 CHAMPIONSHIP 
WEEKEND: NASCAR Hall of Fame inductee Bobby 
Allison serves as grand marshal for this late- 



02X SUMMIT CHALLENGE: Runners tackle varied 




theater 



words 


POETRY READING: Lc 







UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




FlynnSpace Comedy Series 

"Stand Up. Sit Down, 
& Laugh" 


Featuring: 

Carmen Lagala. Sue Schmidt. Joel Chaves. 
Phil Davidson, and Josie Leavitt 

Fri., Sept. 19 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace 

KOr \fmity Mrta SEV EN DAY S 


T| Nearly 

K 1000 labels 

f including: 

t Hjl Heady Topper, 

' §1 Mikkeller, 

y Founder's, 

and more! 


BEER • WINE • SPIRITS • SODA ‘GROCERIES 

IN-STORE GROWLER FILLING STATION/VT STATE LIQUOR AGENT 

240 PEARL ST. • BURLINGTON *05401 • 862-1209 
CORNER OF PEARL & UNION ’ FREE STORE PARKING J. ■ 
WWW.PEARESlliEETBEVERAGE.COM 




calendar 




View the schedule at 

vtcodecamP or 9' zu 


Software Tech Talks 

Join technology community members, 
students and professionals for sessions 
on a variety of software topics including 
programming, databases, web and more. 
Registration is free. 





8:30AM - 6PM 


Kalkin Hall 
UVM Campus 
Burlington, VT 


outdoors 

CABOT RIDE THE RIDGES: Routes ranging 
from 10K to 100K take cyclists through scenic 
landscapes and rugged terrain in the Northeast 
Kingdom. A locavore lunch completes this benefit 
for Cabot Connects Mentoring. Cabot High School. 
8 a.m.-3 p.m. $10-35; $50 per family; free for kids 
12 and under; Includes lunch. Info. 563-3338. 
MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist 
Rebecca Dalgin helps nature lovers identify the 
healing properties of local flora. Meet outside 
the Wild Heart Well ness office. Goddard College. 
Plainfield, 1 p.m. $12. Info, 552-0727, rebecca. 
dalgin@gmall.com. 

WOMEN'S RIDE: EXPLORE ROSSETTI PARK 
BEACH: Pedal pushers cruise through Burlington 
to Colchester, where they unwind with a picnic 
before returning to the Queen City. Leddy Park, 
Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. andynanne@ 
burlingtontelecom.net. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.10. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
a meeting of the minds. Lobby, Hotel Vermont, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5012. 

health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 



LIVING STRONG GROUP: See FRI.12. 2:30-3:30 
p.m. 

MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 

Performance, Williston. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
658-0949. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.10. 


02X SUMMIT CHALLENGE: See SAT.13. 
WALK/RUN FOR LUPUS NOW: Community 
members make strides towards a cure for this 
unpredictable, life-threatening disease. Oakledge 
Park, Burlington, registration, 10 a.m.; walk/run, 

11 a.m. Donations. Info. 244-5988. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed 
ladies of varying skill levels break a sweat while 
stringing together passes and making runs for 
the goal. For ages 18 and up. Starr Farm Park, 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3. Info, 864-0123. 

talks 

MICHAEL CADUTO: The author lends hls knowl- 
edge of herbalism and indigenous folklore to 
"Fiddleheads. Lamb's Quarters, Nettles 
and Nuts: Wild Edible, Medicinal and 
Poisonous Plants." Justin Morrill 
Homestead, Strafford. 1-2:30 p.m. 

$5-10. Info. 765-4288. 


kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity 
nurse and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. 
Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 11 a.m. Free; limited to one session per 
week per family. Info. 878-4918. 

TRAD BAND: Intermediate musicians hone their 
skills under the tutelage of Colin McCaffrey. See 
summit-school.org for details. Union Elementary 
School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; pre- 
register; limited space. Info, 917-1186. 


ROBYN OCHS: The award-winning 
activist and editor of the 
^ anthology Getting Bl: Vt 



of Bisexuals Around the World 
iscusses her work. Bentley Hall. 
Johnson State College. 8-10 p.m. 


MON. 15 


activism 

TAR SANDS HEALING WALK REPORT & 
PEOPLE'S CLIMATE MARCH RALLY: Vermonters 



Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 6:30-9 p.m. 
Free. Info, jade@350vt.org. 


art 

LIFE DRAWING: Artists bring their own materials 
and interpret the poses of a live model. BCA Center, 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $6-8. Info. 865-7166. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.10. 

food & drink 

ECHO AFTERDARK: FIRKIN MONDAY: REAL ALE 
CASK BEER: Fermentation fans sample one-of-a- 
kind regional brews while learning about the sci- 
ence behind sipping. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington. 6-9 p.m. $20-25; preregister: for ages 
21 and up. Info. 877-324-6386. 


music 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 
are Invited to pitch in as Burlington’s samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 

8 Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-5017. 

talks 

GREGORY SHARROW: The lecturer explores 
the longstanding influence of local agricultural 
practices in “A Sense of Place: Vermont's Farm 
Legacy." Monkton Fire Station, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local 
professionals ranging from reporters to state 
government officials past and present consider 
current topics. Ellsworth Room, Library and 
Learning Center, Johnson State College, 3-4:15 
p.m. Free. Info, 635-1664. 

words 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 
Recille Hamrell trigger recollections of specific 
experiences, which are crafted into narratives 
and shared with the group. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-4918. 




UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


TUE.16 

agriculture 

SLOW MONEY VERMONT LAUNCH: Founder 
Woody Tasch details the organization's mis- 
sion with those passionate about supporting 
a sustainable local and regional food system. 
Chapel, Vermont College of Fine Arts. Montpelie 



comedy 

W. KAMAU BELL: Biting social commentary 



community 

HOME SHARE NOW INFO SESSION: Locals get 



dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions from diverse cultures define this 
moving meditation that celebrates creative 
energy. Comfortable clothing required. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington. 6:45 p.m. $12. Info, 
piper.c.emlly@gmall.com. 



Charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes required. 
Champlain Club. Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. 


environment 

SOLAR HOME: HEATING & COOLING 
INFORMATION SESSION: Jessica Edgerly Walsh 


food & drink 

JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to 
handcrafted spoons, shoppers fill their totes at 
this open-air affair featuring meats, herbs, baked 
goods and dining areas. Johnson Village Green. 

4- 7 p.m. Free. Info, johnsonfarmersmarket® 
gmail.com. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET Locavores 

from neighborhood vendors. Integrated Arts 
Academy. H.O. Wheeler Elementary School, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 324-3073, 
oldnorthendfarmersmarket@gmail.com. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET See 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 
entertain players of all skill levels. Kids 13 andun- 

slon to attend. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 

5- 7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

CHAIR YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students limber 
up with modified poses. Personal mat required. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 1-2 

ENERGY TOOLS FOR HEALTHY AGING: Jane 
Buchan shares tips and techniques for growing 
old healthfully by becoming a more resource- 
ful problem solver. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 
a Hatha class led by Betty Molnar. Burnham 
Memorial Library. Colchester, 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. 

the benefits of aligning breath and body. Fusion 
Studio Yoga & Body Therapy, Montpelier. 4-5 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 272-8923. 

kids 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: WHEELS ON THE BUS': 

tales, crafts and activities. Fairfax Community 
Library, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 
FALL STORY TIME: DOWN ON THE FARM': A Wide 
variety of books and authors jumpstarts pre- 
schoolers' early-literacy skills. A craft activity fol- 
lows. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 



ECHO AFTERDARK/CAFE SCIENTIFIQUE: Rick 



ers. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/ 
Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington. 6-8 
p.m. $5: free for members. Info. 877-324-6386. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.ll. 
TECHNOLOGY HELP: See FRI.12 10 a,m.-l pjn. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.10. 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.10. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 
tain good listeners ages 2 through 5. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 


ak out your tackle box! Kiddos explore ways 

10 Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy 
ter for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 10:30 


TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years 
old have fun with music, rhymes, snacks and 
captivating tales. Burnham Memorial Library, 






Northern Dipper 
Qigong Class 

Wednesday evenings for 13 weeks 
Beginning Wednesday, September 17th, 6-7 p.u 


ir Makaiis, 
arts with ov 




rof 


r 30 years of ex 


dent Chinese art of cultivating health by combing visualization, 
itation, movement and breath. Northern Dipper Qigong indudes 
movements that stretch and open the spine. The practice of qigon 
ontributes to health by increasing hamtony between the mind, 
body and breath, generating greaterhealth and vitality. 

NORTHERN DIPPER QIGONG WILL FOCUS ON: 

Essence, Breath and Mind 
Physical and Energetic Alignment 
Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 
Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 
167 Peari St„ Essex Junction 
www.completechinesemedidne.com 
To register; call 879-7999 


Sunday September 14 ,h 2014 


Walk/Run 
to End Lupus Now 

5 kilometers (3.1 miles) 

Rain or Shine 


Oakledge Park Burlington, VT 

Registration at 10:00 

Walk/Run at 11:00 

Pre-Registration 

802 - 244-5988 

lupusvermont@myfairpoint.net 
lupus.org/vermont 
Register online, call to get your pledge 
envelope or at the registration table 
e day of the even). 


find us on Focebook 

"Lupus Foundation Vermont" 


Complimentary 
Lunch provided by: 

Garden of Eatin' 


WALK 
TO END 
LUPUS 
.NOW. 



Pregnant? 

Or think you might be? 


Pregnancy tests & assistance 
Support & encouragement 
All services free & confidential 


a 


irthright 


289 College Street • Burlington 
802-865-0056 • 800-550-4900 
www.birthright.org 

REACH 1 

FOR HOPE | 

You are not alone. 



calendar 


PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: Fl 

students of varying Revels engagein fllalc 


music 

ME2/CH0RUS WORKSHOP: People living Witn 
ranging styles of popular choral music, Including 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


START THE CONVERSATION' FACILITATOR 
TRAINING: SeeTHU.ll. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES FRESH ME, 
PRACTICE: Get on the fast track! Vermont's 


BURLINGTON ON BURLINGTON': THE MONEY. 
HONEY: How do local artists and organizations 
get funding? Speakers share Insights in a panel 


TECHNOLOGY FORUM: Locals give 
es. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Llbrar 


WED. 17 


COFFEE TASTING: See WED.IO. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.IO 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKETS See WED.IO. 
SLOW FOOD VERMONT FARMERS MARKET: Se 


games 

SCRABBLE MEETUP: W 


health & fitness 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: See WED.l 
VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING DAVE KELLER: Li 


outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.IO. 
TREE. SHRUB & HERBACEOUS PLANT WALK: 



montr£al-style ACRO 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OFTHE 



GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 




Northern Decadence Vermont 
Food and Travel Expo 


September 14, 2014 

Battery Park, Burlington, VT 
at the Pride Vermont Festival 


VGTA 


Vermont ^j£Gay 
Tourism Association 


celebration of Vermont's culinary diversity 



^.VERMONT *nxcys CJ530 - Die. » .,****•», Shearer 

mm s - «= 

$S admission, children 12 and under M£ 

oiouii.nortberndecadence.com 


m 
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A FAUCET 
GROWS IN 
BROOKLYN! 

Come see our 
fine display of 
Brooklyn made 
Watermark Faucets! 



10 FARRELL STREET | SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 
802.861.3200 | CLOSETOHOMEVT.COM 


'XLOSE^ 


TO HOME 


Close To Home is a locally owned 
and operated showroom dedicated to 
unique bath fittings, hardware, lighting, 
and exceptional customer service. 


S 




STUCK IN j 
VERMONT 


MASS MoCA 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
THE JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 


Present a Series of Three Lectures: 

DISCOVERING AMERICA: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO A NEW NATION 


T.H. Breen 

Professor of American History, Northwestern University 


Washington’s Mission: Countering 
the Arguments for State Sovereignty 

Thursday, September 25, 4PM • Silver Maple Ballroom 
4th floor Davis Center, 590 Main Street 


Finding you just the right person 


863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


SEPTEMBER 19-El 

40+ BANDS! FRESHGRASS.COM 







classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



burlington city 
arts 

BCA 





CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 




computers 


ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computer & Internet 



craft 


HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 




: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 



SlOS/J-day workshop. 






COMPANY COMING? 

copela: DINING SALE 
NOW 40% OFF MSRP 

September 12 ,h - 28 th 


CffiTifflTElOT 


The Comfort Sleeper 

NOW $300 OFF 

thru September 30 th 


Refresh your 
reading ritual 


Flip through your 
favorite local 
newspaper 
on your favorite 
mobile device. 


SEVEN DA 


ENJOY YOUR GUESTS! 


VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014 
FIVE YEARS IN A ROWI 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 


BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 


® AppStore 







YOU 

CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! 


REGISTER ON-LINE/PLEDGE ON-LINE: komenvtnh.org 


#ecHOsiii 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT ♦ ECHOVERMONT.ORG • 877.324.6386 


CURATED CUISINE 
DINNER SERIES 


BLUEBIRD 


SEPTEMBER 12TH, 6PM 

Join us in the Gallery on the 
fourth floor of The BCA Center 
for a curated five course menu 
from Bluebird Tavern's Executive 
Chef Matt Corrente, with wine 
pairings from Dedalus Wine 
inspired by the work on display. 


$150 per person 

$125 founding VMG members 

Limit 20 seats 

Information and reservations: 
Kerri Macon 

kmacon@burlingtoncityarts.org 

802.865.7551 


SPONSORED BY: 

SEVEN DAYS 


FRESH 

MEET THE NEW LONG TRAIL. 


Whether you run. walk or volunteer, discover with every step your power 
to change the world. In the 22 years since our first Race, your steps along 
the Race course have generated $7.1 million that funded local breast 
health programs in Vermont and New Hampshire. We couldn't do this 
without you. Together, we promise to end breast cancer forever. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 2014 

HILDENE MEADOWS, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
5K RUN/WALK • 10K RUN « KIDS FUN RUN 


susan c. Komen 

race 

■ cure v 






= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 



Shelburne Rd„ 
Into: 985-0090. yogarootsvt.com. 
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Trampled byTurtles mandolinistErik Berry talks about 


S ince their inception in 2003, 
Trampled by Turtles have ex- 
isted in a unique stylistic limbo. 
The Duluth, Minn. -based 
quintet is, technically speaking, a string 
band. Its 2010 record, Palomino, spent 
52 weeks in the top 10 of Billboard’s 
bluegrass chart. But the Turtles aren’t a 
bluegrass band, exactly — which helps 
explain why TBT's 2012 follow-up 
record, Stars and Satellites, debuted on 
the alternative chart 
at No. 11. 

TBT's new 
album, Wild 

Animals, released in 
July, further colors 
that already rather 
gray area. Produced 
by Low front 
man and fellow 
Duluth resident 
Alan Sparhawk, 
the record owes 
as much to Bill 
Monroe as Bon Iver and Band of Horses. 
While the group still employs tradi- 
tional techniques common to bluegrass 
music, with Sparhawk’s help, TBT have 
further explored the expansive, richly 
textured sound first hinted at on Stars 
and Satellites. The result is a sweep- 
ing, imaginative album that’s not really 
bluegrass or indie folk or rock and roll, 
yet somehow all of those things. And it’s 
all the more beautiful and emotionally 
gripping. 

In advance of Trampled by Turtles’ 


appearance at the Grand Point North 
music festival at Burlington’s Waterfront 
Park on Sunday, September 14, Seven 
Days spoke with mandolinist Erik Berry 
by phone. 

SEVEN DAYS: That the new record 
has a more expansive sound has 
been touched on by most people 
who have written about it. From your 
perspective, how would you say the 
band's sound has evolved? 

ERIK BERRY: 
I guess I don't 
really view 

dramatically 
different 

and Satellites. 
Certainly 

aesthetics, 
sonically, that 
are really kind of 
icing on top. As 
far as listening to each other and how 
we play together, I think the evolution 
is just a process of getting better. One 
thing is that Alan [Sparhawk] was really 
encouraging us to play less. Do more 
with fewer notes, with more air and 
space. He said the songs were there, we 
just had to figure out how to support 

SD: Coming from a bluegrass 
background, where there is often 
a premium on playing fast, did you 


have to shift your mind frame to 
play less? 

EB: A little bit. But it was more breaking 
habits than anything else. It’s our 
inclination to hit a note, then hit another 
note, then hit another note. Now that 
we’ve been playing a lot of these tunes 
live for a while, it’s becoming second 
nature. I’m really excited for what we do 
next, because I feel like we’re starting to 
get the hang of playing in space. 

SD: What was the experience of 
working with Alan Sparhawk like? 

EB: Alan was our first really hands-on 
producer. He wasn't shy about offering 
arrangements and playing. He was a full 
member of the band, essentially. 

SD: You guys had mostly produced 
yourselves previously. So was it odd 
to have someone else guiding your 

EB: Part of the reason we went with 
Alan is that we’re all friends of his and 
fans of his. So we were predisposed to 
at least be willing to try what he had to 
say. Before the recording process even 
started, he sent us a lengthy email saying, 
"I'm gonna make you play the songs 20 
times. I’m gonna make you play them in 
different keys, faster and slower. We’re 
gonna make a great record and we’re 
gonna make it together.” He laid it on the 
line, and that’s exactly what happened. 

SD: After playing around with the 
material like that, I imagine you 


must have started viewing the songs 
a little differently. 

EB: After the whole process was done, 
Alan and I were hanging out one night 
and he told me that we’re the string band 
he listens to most. He’s not really into that 
kind of music. So he was really intrigued 
to be in charge of the banjo texture, the 
mandolin texture. “What can we do with 
that?” That was his attitude. Sometimes, 
as a player, it’s kind of cool to be told to 
play this, or hang out here or don’t play 
there. To be given direction like that and 
deliver is satisfying. Because a lot of what 
we’re used to in this band is coming up 
with everything ourselves. So to satisfy 
someone else’s idea was fun to do. 

SD: You came up with the name 
Trampled by Turtles. Where did that 
come from? 

EB: It was just a silly brainstorming 
session. I really wish there was a cool 
story behind it. But there isn’t. 

SD: What's on your stereo right now? 

EB: I was just listening to a Jerry Garcia 
Band show from 1984. 

SD: You're a Deadhead? 

EB: Yes I am. But I believe on my stereo 
at home, my kid’s Frozen soundtrack is 
probably on, since it usually is. ® 

INFO 





LIKE WE RE STARTING 
TO GET THE HANG OF 
PLAYING IN SPACE. 


ERIK BERRY 
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©GRACE POTTER 
& THE NOCTURNALS 

LAKE STREET DIVE, THE WAR ON 
DRUGS, LUCIUS, + MORE! “ 
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On Point 

Since its inception four years ago, or at 
least since it was divorced from the lake 
champlain maritime festival and became 
a singular entity, grand point north has 
served as Vermont’s unofficial end-of- 
summer blowout. This year’s fest, slated 
for Burlington’s Waterfront Park this 
Saturday and Sunday, September 13 
and 14, will cap one of the busiest and 
music-filled summers in Vermont in 
recent memory — and maybe ever. 

As per usual, grace potter and her 
merry band of insomniacs have invited 
plenty of their rock-star buddies to help 
them rock the twin lakeside stages. 

Also as per usual, the band — with a 
little help from the savvy cats at Higher 
Ground Presents, no doubt — exhibit 
some fine taste in marquee favorites. 
These include the likes of the war on 
drugs — that's kurt vile’s old band, 

BTW, and it’s great — the excellent lake 
street dive, repatriated VT expats the 
devil makes three, spacegrassy indie- 
folk outfit TRAMPLED BY TURTLES (see page 
70) and songwriter rayland Baxter, to 
name a few. Oh, also, the night tripper 
himself, dr. freakin' john. Oh, and grace 

POTTER AND THE NOCTURNALS, because duh. 

But regular readers know that this 
column is just as smitten with the 
opportunity for local bands to share 
the spotlight as it is with those glittery 
names. When the fest debuted, the 
considerable raft of local talent was 
banished to a small side stage at the far 
end of the festival grounds. While it was 
cool to have them included, deserting 
prime real estate in front of the main 
stage to dig on lesser-known locals 
was a tough sell for general audiences, 


talent than desi 
That changed a 
couple of years back 
when GPN realized 
the only thing better 
than one huge, awesome 
main stage was two huge, 
awesome main stages 
sitting right next to each 
other. Since then, locals 
have been given the 
star treatment alongside, 
well, the rock stars. And 


r ery ‘ 


>ol thin, 


i of 


that’s ; 

This 

as ever. Itbegins with 
the winners of the 
Seven Days Grand 
Point North Local 
Band Contest, 

DWIGHT S. NICOLE. 

Since y’all 


d then 
guessing 




blog Live Culture. 

Told you. 
Moving on, the 
next band up is 
VILLANELLES, who have 
been missing in action 
since front man Tristan 

- or an Alaskan salmon 
fisherman, I can never 
remember which. Haven’t 


I can’t really write 
about them since 
my brother is their 
bassist. However, 
they’ve also got 
a new record 
coming out later 
this month. 
Rounding 
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[ Watch something LOCAL this week. ]l 

SHOP 

LOCAL 

CANNABIS 

(UkjtfLMfl CABLE NETWORK 

channel 15 1 WEDNESDAYS > 6:30 P.M. 

IPPPSfCENTER FOR 

IhIhOiJ RESEARCH ON 

VERMONT 

[WEDNESDAYS > 800 P.M. 

"gjL OlAcUfllj^OU 

M \ Afljjj ifilA,... 

fM SEVEN DAYS 

IB*™ LIVE 

WEEKN1GHT3 ON 
[TV AND ONLINE 

GET MORE INFO OR WATCH ONLINE AT 
VERMONTCAM.ORG • RETN.ORG 



Prevent Child Abuse 

Vcitnoni 


CHAD .LIST! BAND 

KRIS GRUEN 


Darre Opera House 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 7" i 

to t. 

TO PURCHASE TICKETS CALL 802.476.8)88 U 

OR GO TO BARREOPERAH0O5E.ORG ■ 

w 


&Omon River Spouts {Ufl\U 4Hi 

„ , «**“' KmUKUHOONGUVC l.'3 , 
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WED. 10 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: W 
Life Wednesdays (EDM). 9 p.n 


stowe/smuggs area 


muldlebury area 


cliamplain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIOE PAVILION: Starline 


northeast kingdom 


THU.n 

burlington 


FRANNY 0‘S: Karaoke. 9 p m.. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: H. 


northeast kingdom 


stowe/smuggs area 


on the rise bakery: open Mic. middlebtiry area 

PENALTY BOX: Karaoke. 8 p.m„ Cummings. Pete Sutherland 


FRI.12 

burlington 


Good News! In October, rustic overtones will rerelease their seminal 2001 album, jViva Nueva!. That 
record, out of print for the last decade, thrust the Portland, Maine-based septet into the national spotlight, owing to its 
bombastic hybrid of rock, funk, ska and soul. It also placed them among the finest acts ever to hail from Vacationland. 
Touring in advance of that release, the band plays Positive Pie in Montpelier this Friday, September 12. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 



For more on her, check out the feature 
on page 42. 

Sunday begins with psychedelic 
surf upstarts the high breaks, which is 
basically indie-rock darlings lendway in 
dick dale mode/shiny suits. Next up are 
whiskey-grass progenitors gold town. 
They play whiskey-grass, which is really 
all you need to know. 

ANDERS PARKER & CLOUD BADGE follow. If 

you haven’t heard Parker's 2014 record, 
There's a Blue Bird in My Heart, I’d 
rectify that situation immediately. It's 
some of his finest and most imaginative 
songwriting to date, which is saying 
something. He’ll be followed by alt- 
country stalwart lowell Thompson, who 
is always worth checking out. 

I daresay that’s a mighty fine 
collection of locavore talent So if 
you’re heading to Grand Point North 
this weekend, do yourself a favor 
and get to the waterfront a little 
early to give the locals some love. 
Because you never know, the next 
band to break out of Vermont on a 
national scale might just be on the bill 
(coughCarolineRosecough). 

Party On 

While we’re on the subject of GPN 
(the festival), the fest after-parties 
have become almost as big a deal as 
the fest itself. The big one is Sunday 
at the Higher Ground Ballroom. It’s 
an all-star jam led by marco benevento. 

I probably don't need to tell you why 


that could be epic. In the words of the 
“Most Interesting Man in the World,” 
“The after party is the one you want 
to attend.” Actually, in this case, the 
regular party should be gnarly, too. But 
you get the point. 

Personally, I’m intrigued by the 
Saturday after-party at Nectar’s. The 
headlining act is a Nashville psych- 
funk band called fly golden eagle, and 
they’re pretty cool. But opening the 
show are daly, previously known as 
plato ears. That band, led by mark daly 
( ex-CHAMBERUN) was a highlight of this 
year’s Precipice festival, delivering one 
of the most dynamic and enjoyable sets 
I’ve seen from a local band in a long 
time. Not sure why they changed their 
name, but I’m excited to hear what’s 
next from a truly promising act. 

Selfie Roast 

I’m a little concerned about the local 
comedy scene. (Actually, I’m reeeeally 
excited about the local comedy scene, 
but I can’t tell you why yet ... gah!) 

In the local music scene, it’s pretty 
common for talented young artists 
to eventually seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. We all know bands or 
musicians who have perhaps outgrown 
Burlington and feel the itch to test 
themselves in Brooklyn or Portland or 
Austin. As rapper learic put it to me 
recently, “Sometimes you can’t help but 
wonder, ‘Am I good? Or am I good for 
here?”' Learic, BTW, recently moved to 


§ Brooklyn. But I’m pretty sure he’s just 
| good. 

a Anyway, the local comedy scene 
| has begun to experience a similar 
5 phenomenon, as a slew of talented, 

8 up-and-coming comics, many of whom 
* either got their start or honed their craft 
I in Vermont, have left or will leave soon 
for bigger cities. 

In a recent email, column favorite 
carmen lagala, who also has moved to 
Brooklyn, writes that 2013 Vermont’s 
Funniest Comedian winner phil 
davidson has moved to Milwaukee. 

And that kit rivers has moved to 
Chicago. And that joel chaves, justin 
rowe and Sydney mcewan are moving to 
NYC. And that natasha druhen, coun 
ryan and elungton wells are moving 
to California. That’s nine Vermont 
comedians, including some of our most 
promising ones. Jesus. 

To bid those comics farewell, Lagala 
has organized a roast, hosted by local 
comic regi b., on Wednesday, September 
17, at Zen Lounge in Burlington. The 
show will feature a slew of comics, 
including Lagala, Davidson, Ryan, 

KATHLEEN KANZ, WILL BETTS, NATHAN 
HARTSWICK, NATALIE MILLER, TAYLOR 

scribner, adam cook and many others, 
who will take aim at their dearly — or 
nearly — departed pals Friar’s Club 
style. Because the most endearing 
way for a comedian to tell another 
comedian how much they love them is 
to ruthlessly make fun of their junk. 

So good luck to all the local comics 
seeking their fortunes in faraway 
comedy clubs. But I won’t say good-bye. 
Because if the comedy scene is anything 
like the music scene, y’all will be back in, 
like, six months. (Kidding! Sort of.) ® 
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9. 13 SLRNT SIXX 
9. 19 PRIMATE F1RSC0 
9. 27 HOT NEDN MAGIC 

10. 03 RFINQUE 
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lO.io SWIFT TECHNIQUE 
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10. 24 GANG OF THIEVES 
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Nuala Kennedy 
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Want a new 
direction for 
your education? 


After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 
Middlebury's Town Hall Theater 


Transfer to 
Sterling College 

• Ecology 

• Environmental Humanities 

• Outdoor Education 

• Sustainable Agriculture 

• Sustainable Food Systems 

Contact us today for 
Spring Semester 2015! 

Visit 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/transfer 
Or call 

( 800 ) 648-3591 

j 

Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 
CRAFTSBURY COMMON, VT 



music 


stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
Waterbary 

THE CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE AS 


middlebury area 

Replacements (neo-folk). 8 p.m 



RED SQUARE: John Daly Trio (folk 



Ri RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY ROOM: 
Supersounds DJ (top 40). 10 p.m.. 


northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

M0N0P0LE: Mister F (rock). 10 p.n 


M0N0P0LE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy 



Survival of the Fittest oxford, England’s 

glass animals claim an unusual assortment of influences. Among 
them are Kanye West, Charles Darwin, Nina Simone, the Velvet 
Underground and Roald Dahl. That inspirational hodgepodge 
informs the band’s debut record, zaba, a beat-centric slice of 
electropop as layered and stylistically varied as it is hook heavy 
and danceable. Catch the band at Signal Kitchen in Burlington on 
Saturday, September 13, with rome fortune. 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Amy McCarley 



ZEN LOUNGE: Timothy Fitzgerald & 

Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: 4 Hot Minutes. 

tribute), 9 p.m., free/Ss' IB*. 



CHARLIE O'S: The Outsiders. DJ 
POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): SI 


stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP 



middlebury area 


with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:30 p.m.. free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 
STAGE: Jester Jigs (rock), 9 p.m.. $3. 

northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Tritium Well 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Blind Spots (rock). 10 


SUN. 14 

burlington 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Welcome 






REVIEW this 


Matt Townsend 
and the Wonder 
of the World, Matt 
Townsend and the 
Wonder of the World 


(CHAKRA 5, CI 


\L DOWNLOAD) 


As we learned from Huey Lewis, 
sometimes it’s hip to be square. On their 
self-titled debut LP, Matt Townsend 
and the Wonder of the World follow the 
simple path that Townsend first trod on 
his 2012 solo EP, What Light Shall Be. 
The album is built on a tried-and-true 
folky formula that showcases the band’s 
talents and offers a welcome reprieve 
from everyday worries. 

From the first note, you can tell that 
Townsend, with his unembellished, 
slightly pinched vocals, is a Dylan fan. 
On the soaring third track, “Hollow 
City (Free Me to My Soul),” Townsend’s 
pitch stretches toward the sky. 
Teetering on the edge of whiny, his 
voice rises sharply but doesn't break. 
The towering tune is inspirational and 
one of the record’s finest. 

Townsend’s direct lyrics have 


plenty of earthy references. Thankfully, 
his metaphors are not too clunky. On 
“Wind Without the Rain,” Townsend 
morphs body and earth into one 
physical and emotional jolt: “Like the 
fleeting space between / our tongues 
and our teeth / and the flaming fields / a 
feeling we can’t reach.” It’s just thought- 
provoking enough without being overly 
ponderous. 

The album’s wistful, yearning energy 
is most apparent on “Takin’ a Moment." 
Here Townsend sings, “I was staring 
down infinity out above the sea / What 
do 1 believe? / Oh, what do I believe? / 
Been searching everywhere for that of 
which I seek / What is it I seek? / Oh, 
what is it I seek? / And these thoughts 
are flowing in and throughout me / 
What am I to be? / Oh, what am I to 
be?” His musings are certainly relatable 
to young-adult listeners but could easily 
resonate with those of any age wrestling 
with questions of identity and place. 

Musically, the band’s 
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instrumentation is a standard but still 
satisfying folk-rock blend of acoustic 
and electric guitar, bass and drums. To 
spice things up, the group occasionally 
adds a flash of Townsend on harmonica, 
piano and organ by Jamie Bright, violin 
by Rachel Keyser, or musical saw from 
Johnnie Durand. “Desire Like a Lion” 
opens with a pleasing, complex segment 
of guitar picking and is one of the 
record’s most diverse tracks. 

The closer, “Gratitude in Being,” is 
a quiet number that reminds us to stay 
humble, focused and true. It's an ode to 
life's blessings, and Townsend pulls it 
off without sounding naive. 

Now that they’ve mastered the 
standard indie-folk record, Matt 
Townsend and the Wonder of the World 
have license to experiment and refine 
their sound. It will be interesting to 
watch as they make their unique mark 
in the folk-revival world. 

Matt Townsend and the Wonder 
of the World play Radio Bean in 
Burlington on Friday, September 12. 
Their self-titled debut album is available 
atmatttownsendmusic.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


Binger, Roots in the 
Rabbit Hole 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Like many a band before them, 
Burlington’s Binger emerged from of 
the primordial ooze (think stale Natty 
Light and bong water) of the college 
basement scene — in this case the 
University of Vermont. Given the trio’s 
improvisational groove tendencies, 
the “self-styled couch-surf prog band” 
initially comes off like just another 
jammy, groovy-UV act. But the band 
took the Voter’s Choice award at the 
2014 UVM Battle of the Bands and has 
honed its chops with regular club gigs 
around the Queen City. 

On the heels of a demo EP and 
a single, Roots in the Rabbit Hole is 
Binger’s first full-length recording. If 
the band is still at the level of survey- 
course genre mashing, Roots suggests 
that Binger have the aptitude and 
attitude to graduate. 

The band claims a variety of 
influences, from the obvious jam, psych 
rock and ambient electronica to more 
surprising touchstones such as folk rock 



and hip-hop. This six-song release is an 
ambitious amalgam of those elements, 
and in its best moments offers an 
eclectic but cohesive sound. 

Album opener “Sequoia 1,” for 
example, begins as a breezy, harmony- 
laden indie-rock cut that nods at early 
My Morning Jacket and peaks with 
some lovely, atmospheric electric guitar. 
The following cut, “Crow King” is 
gritty funk-rock colored by spastic alto 
and tenor sax that recalls early Rustic 
Overtones. After a soothing, mellow 
bridge section, the song explodes 
with a psychedelic freakout and rap 
breakdown before coalescing again 
around the horns. “Calypskango,” 
though it doesn’t really evoke calypso, 
ska or tango, is an effectively moody 
number centered on a languid guitar 
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165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 
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line from Braden Winslow and Dalton 
Muzzy’s skittering backbeat. 

Following the bizarre, yet 
ultimately rather boring, vocoder-laced 
experimental interlude “Sequoia 2,” 
the band further indulges its hip-hop 
leanings on “Buttonz.” Built around a 
rubbery bass line from Shakir Stephen, 
the song features guest rapper and 
fellow UVM student Galactic Brown. 

It’s a jumpy little party anthem that's 
pleasantly loose and rough around the 
edges. 

Roots in the Rabbit Hole closes on 
“Sequoia 3,” which corrals the band’s 
myriad sonic interests, from ethereal 
hip-hop to anthemic jam to guitar- 
fueled prog rock. Hell, there's a even a 
trombone in the mix, because why not? 
Certain moments throughout the record 
— some rough transitions, half-baked or 
way-too-baked ideas, etc. — remind us 
that Binger are still a work in progress. 
Yet the band capitalizes on its wealth 
of ingenuity and potential to offer an 
intriguing and appetizing debut. 

Roots in the Rabbit Hole is available 
at bingerl.bandcamp.com. 
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TUE.16 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


sto we/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: John Smyth 

northeast ki ngdom 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & 


MON. 15 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


chittenden county 


WED. 17 


JUNIPER: Patricia Julian Proje 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

Presents: What a Joke! Corned 
Open Mic (standup comedy). 7 

(funk). 9:30 p.m„ free/$5. 18*. 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


Name Game Sometimes you can tell a lot about a band from its name. For 
instance, greensky bluegrass. Judging from the latter half of that moniker, it’s obvious the 
Michigan-based quintet is rooted in finger-pickin’-good hillbilly music. But "greensky” is 
telling, too, hinting at the celestial sphere of other influences. Rock, jazz and jam color the 
band’s progressive grass fusion. Greensky Bluegrass play the Higher Ground Ballroom in 
South Burlington this Friday, September 12, with elephant revival. 




Champlain 

islands/northuiest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starllne 
Rhythm Boys (rockabilly). 6:30 


stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


barre/montpelier middlebury area 
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of our water pipes! 
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Field Studies 

Sculpturefest 2014, Woodstock 


| he postcard-perfect setting of is unmistakable in, among others, his 
Woodstock makes Sculpturefest “Fishing" series, but the literalness of such 
an exceptional opportunity to ex- works can detract from their otherwise 
perience both Vermont’s beauty high quality. The Richmond-based ai 


and the creativity of 
the state’s artists. Now in its 
24th year, Sculpturefest exhib- 
its the work of more than 30 
sculptors daily, dawn to dusk, 
through foliage season. 

The annual outdoor exhibit 
is curated and organized by 
local artist Charlet Davenport 
and her husband, Peter, who 
invite selected artists to install 
pieces on their Prosper Road 
property or at the Vermont 
Land Trust’s King Farm rwi 

nearby. The two sites are [AI 

now joined by a walking trail, 
making it possible to park at 
one site and take a short hike to the other. 
Both locations inspire lingering, so bring- 
ing a picnic lunch is recommended. 

It's far more demanding to mount 


TO SAIL ON AIR 


outdoor exhibit than oi 


addition to his curatorial duties, Peter 
Davenport clears about 10 
couple’s property for the sites, neips art- 
ists install their work, creates signage and 
maintains the grounds for the duration of 
the exhibition. It’s a lot of ground to cover. 

This year, Bruce Hathaway is the fea- 
tured artist at the Prosper Road 


a gallery. In ghost ship. 


abstract pieces, such 
as the swooping, ladder-like 
parentheses titled "Highways 
From Vermont,” resonate more 
strongly. Even so, plenty of 
visitors appear to appreciate his 
whimsical figurative work. 

Ria Blass’ contribution, 
"Vessel,” pleases the eye even 
as it confounds the mind. Its 
construction alone defies easy 
understanding, let alone a 
straightforward description. 

R The Norwich artist’s work is 
created from three long boards 
that have been twisted, or per- 
haps soaked and steamed to 
bend the wood. Nearly invisible lines hold 
it in place, so the loosely boat-shaped work 
appears to sail on air across a pond that no 
longer exists. “Vessel” is ephemeral, like a 


Stonemason and sculptor Hector Santos 
of the of Brownsville created “Fitting In” on- 
ps art- site over many weeks. The dry-laid stone 
sculpture is like a freestanding wall with a 
negative-space “doorway” in the shape of an 
adult human body — a comment, perhaps, 
on the lifelong process of determining one’s 
place in the world. This work has drawn 


creates long graceful curves or undulating viewers to it like a magnet; it se 


in aluminum and often groups these 
shapes in pairs or trios. The human-scale 
sculptures imply connection; the combina- 
tions sometimes suggest conversation o 


: standing in the empty space to see 
if he or she "fits in” the sculpture. 

Like Santos, many artists create 
e-specific work for Sculpturefest. But 


gagement. Hathaway’s playful exuberance sometimes serendipity and nature simply 


provide a perfect environment. Case in 
point: Lilian Shen’s 10-feet-in-diameter 
“Sphere,” made of curved steel rebar, at 
the King Farm. The work’s symmetry 
and complex geometry heighten the 
already-dramatie background of the 
Green Mountains. Another steel structure, 
Gordon Auchincloss’ 61-by-47-inch spiral 
called “Compass,” also seems to focus at- 
tention on the landscape. 

Much outdoor sculpture alters its en- 
virons just as the outdoors alters the art. 
Other works are so integrated into the en- 
vironment as to be nearly invisible. Anthea 
Lavallee and Jan Lee’s “Floating Cradle" 
is one of them; made predominantly of 
natural materials such as sticks and moss, 
it drifts in a pond at King Farm as if it’s 
always been there. 

The power of simple, organic materials 
also resonates in Jay Mead’s visually strik- 
ing works. Some of them are executed with 
minimal objects such as dowels or painted 
saplings. His site-specific installation “The 
Forest Within” is housed in a partially 
rehabbed summerhouse, where painted 
white saplings seem to grow from a plot of 
red woodchips. Black walls heighten the 
contrast between the red and white ele- 
ments. The convergence of light and wind 
in and around the building adds movement 
to the subtle drama. 


| Several other artists created interior 
s installations, as well. Inside the milk barn 
; at King Farm, Murray Ngoima of Pomfret 
5 has crafted a rich environment where 
E enigmatic symbols cover the floor and 
| painted silk scarves 
“ drape the ceiling. 

The writing on the 
wall describes the 
historical role that 
milk barns have played in getting milk to 
customers. Inside the front door, Ngoima 
has written directions for how visitors 
might continue creating the environment 
with provided materials such as paint and 
string, making it an ongoing rather than 
completed work. 

Down near a pond, Charlet Davenport’s 
“Floating in Time: Now and Then” uses a 
tiny outbuilding to explore New England 
history. Inside it, her large ceramic bowls 
with painted interiors sit like 19th-century 
washbowls on log stumps. Old-fashioned 
bathing suits are strung along a clothesline, 
and curtains flap in the breeze. These play- 
ful curtains are printed with photographic 
images of summer fun in the 21st century 
by young artist Katrina Boswell. 

From Lynn Newcomb’s farm-like 
implements, to Sue Katz’s colorful 
“Tumbleweed” made from recycled plastic 
bits, to the austere beauty of stainless-steel 
works such as Paul Machalaba’s “Plunge” 
and Phil Thorne’s “Fifth Confluence,” the 
abundance of work in Sculpturefest offers 
extraordinary grace, beauty and frivolity. 
And somewhere nearby, Hathaway’s hang- 
ing sculpture gently chimes. 

Strolling among these artworks is 
a delightful, peaceful way to spend a 
summer afternoon. Charlet and Peter 
Davenport believe that land belongs to all 
of us, and generously welcome guests to 
Sculpturefest each year. 

MEG BRAZILL 
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ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


0 'REFLECTIONS': N 


burlington 

CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 
COLLECTIONS: Drawings for newspaper publica- 

Gallery. September 16-December 12. 0 'CIVIL WAR 
OBJECTS FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': Heirloom 

more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17, 2015. 0 KARA 
WALKER: "Harper’s Pictorial History of the Civil 
War (Annotated); large-scale prints combining 

p.m. Through December 12. Info. 656-0750. Fleming 

0 DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: BO YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH': Historic photos tell the 

Martha Graham. Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman 
and Hanya Holm, and continues today. Reception: 
Friday. September 12. 5:30-8 p.m. September 
12-November 29. 652-4500. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, 
Flynn Center, in Burlington. 

chittenden county 

0 'WHEELS': A juried photography exhibit 
celebrating all things that roll. Closing reception: 
Saturday, September 20. 5-7 p.m. September 11-20. 
Info. 777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 
0 LAUREL FULTON WATERS: 'New Works." Framed 
prints of small work and several large installations. 
Reception: Sunday, September 14. 2-4 p.m. Through 
November 30. Info. 985-8222, Shelburne Vineyard. 

barre/montpelier 

0 DOCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 
assemblages by local artists both in the Main 
Floor Gallery and around downtown. September 
16-November 1. 0 BETH HAGGART: "Bills. Bills. Bills," 





ART EVENTS 


THE COLORIST LANDSCAPE': Artist and Michael 



MIDDLEBURY ARTS WALK: Venues around down- 



OPEN HOUSE AND ART AUCTION: An opening 



ANCIENT POTTERY VESSELS WORKSHOP: 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

PLEIN AIR PAINT OUT: PAINTING THE VINTNER'S 



REMEMBERING NEWT WASHBURN': Basket scholar 



VISITING CRITIC DISCUSSION WITH MARGOT 
NORTON: The assistant curator at the New 




'PIPE CLASSIC 9’: Twelve glas 



nfo. 865-0994. 





art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

ONGOING SHOWS 


Burlington 

THE 22ND ANNUAL SOUTH END ART HOP JURIED 

859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

ABBEY MEAKER: 'Dreams or Arthur and Gilbert' 
Meaker. Through September 26. Info, 656-4200. 
ART HOP CROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 
SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 651-9692. 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bad Food.' paintings of food 
by SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. 
BEYOND INSTRUCTION': Selected artwork by 

OAVIO TANYCH SCULPTURE: The fine woodworker 

and beyond. Through OctoberTS. Info. 777-7002. 
Curtis Lumber Burlington. 

DOUGLAS BIKLEN. ALISA DWORSKY & SUSAN 

865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center, in 
DOUGLAS STROH HOFFMAN: Drawing and painting 
artist Through September 30. Info, 318-2438. Red 
3 GENERATIONS OF PRIDE’: Posters, banners. 

865-7211. Pickering Room, Fletcher Free Library, in 
*HEADS UP. 7 UPF EXHIBIT: A portrait gallery 

Through October 31. Info. 864-2088. The Mens 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 



Douglas Stroh Hoffman Eclectic multimedia artist Douglas 
Stroh Hoffman has made everything from illustrations for the Cartoon Network to 
international street murals. When he draws and paints, he does so in a variety of mediums 
on the surfaces of found objects. “The art I do has been referred to as psychedelic graffiti 
or interdimensional cerebral abstract, but I usually just call it ‘drawing and painting,’” 
writes the New York City-based artist. Examples of those colorful, quirky drawings and 
paintings in a psychedelic style adorn the walls of Red Square in Burlington this month, 
including intricately detailed abstractions and striking illustrations that pop with color. 
Through September 30. Pictured: "Tea Taster.” 


November 30. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 
JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: 'Solid Gold Heart.' an 

gallery. Through October 28. Info. 735-2542. New 

862-TOOT. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
KELLYANN GILSON LYMAN: Mixed-media and print- 

KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 

ULY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET: 'Altared/ 

MAKING IT HAPPEN’: Members of the Generator 

September 27. Info. 540-0761. Generator in 


STUDIO 266 ART HOP GROUP EXHIBITION: Artists 
Through September 27. Info. 578-2512. Studio 266 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL: A GROUP EXHIBITION 

30. Info. 225-614-8037. South Gallery in Burlington. 
WOMEN’S SENSE OF SPACE': Ceramic work by UVM 



VINTAGE TROUBLE 

Saturday, September 27, Showcase Lounge 

Vintage Trouble play exactly the kind of music 
that burns down houses live — The Guardian 
ir ? triv ia questions. Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
dlirrer09/22atnoon. WinneFS-not-ified by-5 pm, _ _ 
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FRIENDS 
OF BCA 


10 Dorset SI, South Burlington 


WOODY JACKSON: New work by the renowned 
863-6458. Frag Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 

chittenden county 

ALWAYS ALWAYS': Works by more than 15 artists 
September 30. Info. 603-562-5844. The Monkey 
BONNIE ACKER: "Summer Horizons." a new series 

COUN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the Burlington 

10CK. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 

Gal lery. PAINTING A NATION': A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

Barn. NANCY CROW: 'Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 

and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. 


stowe/smuggs area 


barre/montpelier 

TS64: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH 1 : With objects. 

Through December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 

Through December 19. Info, 485-2183. Sullivan 
Northfield. 

AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info. 454-8311. Eliot 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

JOHN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESELIS: 

Through September 19. Info, 839-5349. gallery SIX 
JOHN SNELL: T Nearly Walked By," abstract images 
September 26. Info. 828-0749. Governor’s Gallery 


mad river valley/waterbury 

PETER SCHUMANN: Paintings and sculpture by 

middlebury area 

T812 STAR-SPANGLED NATION': A traveling 

Q ARTHUR HEALY & HIS STUDENTS': 30 paint- 

November 9. Info. 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 
EMILY MCMANAMY: 'Hitting the Mat.' a docu- 
components. Through October 4. Info, 388-4964. 
VISUAL WEIMAR’: Paintings, drawings and 

GREG HABERNY: 'Hyper!' mixed-media works that 

KATE GRIDLEY: ‘Passing Through.' an exhibit of oil 

Through October 26. Info, 443-5258. Jackson 
Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 
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art 


9 KATIE GRAUER: "Images; paintings of Vermont 

Info. 989-9992. ZoneTiiree Gallery in Middlebury. 


sionist. Tlirough September 12. Info. 443-3168. 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 
9 TJ CUNNINGHAM: "Icons of the Valley.' new 
September 30. Info. 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery 

rutland area 

9 ARTFULL VERMONT*: Fifteen local artists 


CAROLYN ENZ HACK: ‘Power and Energy.' 
Through September 20. Info. 468-6052. Castleton 
9 GALEN CHENEY: "Maybe Even Joy.' large- 


HARRY CHAUCER: 'Sacred Moments.' photographs 
September 20. Info, 468-1257. Calvin Coolidge 
MAREVA MILLARC: 'Absolutely Abstract' 
468-6052. Christine Price Gallery. Castleton State 
-SILK & STONE': Stone sculptures by B. Amore. 


folk artist. Through November 4. Info. 247-4956. 


champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK: Sculptor David 

directions. Through October 11. Info, 512-333-2119. 

JEAN CANNON & DAVID STEARNS: Paintings of 
September 30. Info. 399-4001. Fisk Farm Art Center 


STEVE BOAL: 


933-2545. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 


Isle La Motte. 


BILLINGS FARM & MUSEUM'S 28TH QUILT 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit of quilts made 

September 12. Info. 457-2355. Billings Farm 8 


BRIAN COHEN: "Etchings of Air. Land and Sea.' 


9 GISELE MAC HARG: 'Children: A Hooked Rug 

lain Mac Harg. Through October 4. Info. 763-7094. 

THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 

WRITING’: Jack Rowells 12 black-and-white, 

Tucker. Through October 10. Info. 885-3061. PHILIP 


Through October 10. Info. 885-3061. The Great Hall 

KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 

SCULPTURE FEST 2014: The annual outdoor 


‘STATUES OF LIBERTY 1 : A sesquicentennial exhibit 


TUNBRIDGE GROUP SHOW: Pastel artwork by 
889-9404. Tunbridge Public Library. 

brattleboro area 

LIZ LAVORGNA & SHANTA L EVANS-CROWLEY: 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD': Photography and paintings by six 

THE USA IN YOUR CHEVROLET: Six decades of 

sculpture by Jen Violette. YOUR SPACE/USA‘: A 
ephemera from all 50 states. ANDREW BORDWIN: 
26. JESSICA PARK: 'A World Transformed.' 



‘Arthur Healy & His Students’ Renowned watercolorist Arthur Healy (1902-1978) was Middlebury 
College’s first artist-in-residence and taught art and art history there for decades. The native New Yorker’s foray into the art world 
likely began at a young age: The founders of Manhattan’s famous Armory Show, which introduced modern art to America, held a 
dinner at his family’s Upper West Side restaurant for participating artists and the press. During Healy’s long tenure at Middlebury, 
he touched generations of students with his renderings of racing horses, wildlife and the landscapes of Vermont, Haiti, Ireland and 


-WALK THROUGH TIME': T1 


Florida. An exhibit of 30 watercolors by Healy, and works by nine of his former Middlebury students — including renowned Vermont 
printmaker Sabra Field — is on display at the Sheldon Museum through November 9. The opening reception is Friday, September 12, 
5-7 p.m. Pictured: “Sketch of a Painting by Claude Monet” by Healy. 





ART SHOWS 



TJ Cunningham Oil painter TJ Cunningham "fancies himself 
a hunter of sorts, constantly seeking to find and capture visual treasure,” according 
to Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. While the fields, mountains and waterways 
of Vermont were Cunningham's initial source of inspiration, in recent years 
Cunningham has also broadened his range of subjects to include portraiture 
and unfamiliar territory in the rocky Adirondacks region. In a new series of 
work, titled “Icons of the Valley," Cunningham returns to familiar turf near his 
hometown of Addison, but takes his landscape work in a new direction by focusing 
on weathered buildings and aging farms — scenes he'd overlooked that “suddenly 
appeared irresistible,” his statement explains. Through September 30 at Edgewater 
Gallery, with an opening reception on Friday, September 12, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: 
“Left to the Flowers.” 


northeast kingdom 

DAVID MACAULAY: How Macaulay Works.' an 
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with DJ Fatty Shay spinning 10-2pm! 
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SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH MOVIE TRAILERS 



Calvary ★★★★★ 



they frequently do. They've gotten startling- eral levels. The High Noon-reminisct 
ly good at it pense is only the beginning. Larry 








= MOVIE CUPS : 


NEW IN THEATERS 

DOLPHIN TALE Z: In this sequel to the 2011 family 

Smith again directs. (107 min. PG. Bijou. Essex. 
THE DROP: A Brooklyn bartender (Tom Hardyj 


NO GOOD DEED: 


ratings 


*★ = could've been worse, b 
**** = smarter than the average bear 


GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY**** Make way 

3; reviewed by M.H. 8/6) 

Meryl Streep and Taylor Swift. Phillip Noyce (Sait) 
directed. (94 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/20) 


("Luther'). With Leslie Bibb. (84 min, PG-13. Essex, 
Majestic) 

THE TRIP TO ITALY: British comics Steve Coogan 

NOW PLAYING 

AS ABOVE. SO BELOW** this found-footage 

bones. With Perdita Weeks. Ben Feldman and 
Edwin Hodge. (93 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 9/3) 
BOYHOOD***** Richard Linklater (Before 

CALVARY ***** Brendan Gleeson plays a priest 

McDonagh (The Guard). With Chris O'Dowd and 
Kelly Reilly. (100 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 9/10) 
CHEF****l/2 Foodie film alert! Jon Favreau 

truck. (115 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 5/28) 

FRANK MILLER'S SIN CITY: A DAME TO KILL 
FOR** And the Most Unwieldy Title of the 


Lasse Hallstrom (Safe Haven). With Om Puri and 
Manish Dayal. (122 min. PG; reviewed by M.H. 8/13} 
THE IDENTICAL*l/2 Identical twins (Blake Rayne) 

Liotta and Ashley Judd' (107 min. PG) 

(The September Issue) directed. (106 min. PG-13; 
reviewed by R.K. 8/27) 



Info at DiscoverlGUington.c 

(5 snips Times 


Door). (104 min, R) 

MAGIC IN THE M00NLIGHT1/2 * In Woody Allen's 

and Eileen Atkins. (97 min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 
A MOST WANTED MAN ***1/2 The late Philip 

□obrygin and Rachel McAdams. (122 min, R) 

THE NOVEMBER MAN*l/2 Pierce Brosnan plays 

Olga Kurylenko and Luke Bracey. (108 min, R; 
reviewed by R.K. 9/3) 

PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**l/2 In the sequel to 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES*l/2 Director 
Jonathan Liebesman ( Wrath or the Titans ) and 

With Megan Fox. Will Arnett, AlanRitchson and 
Johnny Knoxville. (101 min. PG-13) 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 

SOLE 


135 CHURCH STREET 
FOURTH FLOOR. SC A CENTER 
BURLINGTON. VERMONT 



MODERN# 

MINDFULNESS 


TEACH 
MINDFULNESS 

TO CHILDREN & YOUTH 


START TODAY WITH DAILY 5 MINUTE GUIDED EXERCISES 


Develop the skills of focus & relaxation 


In this 2-hour training. Learn how to 
online program to teach mindfulness to youth, ages 5- 

Level 1 Webinar 
FRI, Sept 19, 1-3pm EST 
SAT. Oct 11. 1 -3pm EST 

r 

FRI. Oct 10. 1-3pm 
SAT. Dec 6. 10-12pm 




movies 


local theaters 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


friday 12 — Thursday 18 

BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


When the Game Stands Tall 

Friday 12 — thursday 18 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Ninja Turtles 30 


friday 12 — thursday 18 

Let's Be Cops 


Frank Miller's Sin City: 

A Dame to Kill For 

Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 
friday 12 — thursday 18 
‘Dolphin Tale 2 
The Giver 

'No Good Deed 

When the Game Stands Tall 


MAJESTIC 10 

Wednesday 10 — thursday 11 

'Dolphin Tale 2 

The Identical 
Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 

friday 12 — thursday 18 

'Dolphin Tale 2 

The Identical 
Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 




friday 12— thursday 18 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


A Most Wanted Man 

friday 12— thursday 18 

A Most Wanted Man 
The Trip to Italy 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


‘Dolphin Tale 2 
The Giver 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

When the Game Stands Tall 


friday 12 — thursday 18 

'Dolphin Tale 2 

FaL Sick & Nearly Dead 

Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 


When the Game Stands Tall 

friday 12 — thursday 18 

'Dolphin Tale 2 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 12 - thursday 18 

The Trip to Italy 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 




friday 12 — thursday 18 


Winter Soldier 
the Third Kind 


WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main St.. St. Albans. 

The Giver 

When the Game Stands Tall 

friday 12 — thursday 18 

‘Dolphin Tale 2 
The Identical 
Let's Be Cops 

When the Game Stands Tall 



Fall 

SHORT COURSE 


We are pleased to announce our grant 
competition— Advocacy in Action. 
VTDDC is inviting applications for advocacy 
projects that will improve the lives of 
Vermonters with developmental disabilities 
by joining people and policymakers at the 
local, regional, and state level. 

Up to $20,000 available. 


Grape Science 

OCTOBER 14-16, 2014 1 RANDOLPH CENTER I $250 


This fall session of the Cold Climate Viticulture Series covers 
grape chemistry, harvesting, and basic wine processing. The 
course is taught by John McCann, co-owner and winemaker at 
North Branch Vineyards in Montpelier, VT. 


LEARN MORE vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute { 802.728.1677 


VERMONT DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES COUNCIL 


New Project Funds Available 


f Deadline to Apply is October 20. 2014 
Learn more on how to apply, how to become a 
member, and other <yeat opportunities available. 
-1310 email vtddc@state.vt.us 

7-2006 web www.ddc.vermont.gov/ 




MOVIE CUPS =a 


streak in the 1990s, in this sports bio. Thomas 


NEW ON VIDEO 


BRICK MANSIONS** An undercover cop and an 
action hit District B13 starring Paul Walker. (90 


FED UP ***1/2 Stephanie Soechtig's documen- 


GOD'S POCKET **1/2 John Slattery directed Philip 








ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: LOCKE 

This week in movies you 
missed: That movie where a guy 
just talks on the phone in his car 
for 85 minutes' 

On How interesting can an ultra- 
minimalist conceit be? Can you keep an audience absorbed in a film with one character 
and one set? Writer-director Steven Knight (Eastern Promises) decided to find out 

What You Missed: Somewhere in the UK, night. Ivan Locke (Tom Hardy) leaves a large 
industrial plant and gets in his Beemer. As he speeds toward London, he makes a series 
of calls: to his wife and kids, his boss, his subordinate, and a frightened woman waiting 
for him in a hospital at his destination... 


Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 




This week I'm watching: The Core 

Good movies are great things, but really 
dumb, preposterously implausible movies 
have a charm all their own. This week I 
burrow into the molten center of The Core, 
one of the most ludicrously enjoyable 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Buy 

Get 


■ | / uet I E 

/2OFF 

I 1 \A/oer C eiVar Cr tA/m/M-xeL-i 


Entree 

Entree 


1 3 West Center St, Winooski 
Mon-Sat 1 1 am- 1 Opm 

Now open Sunday I2pm-9pm 

call 863-TOGO for delivery 


Valid through 
09/30/14 

802-655-2423 

www.papa-franks.com 

% j [lJ @papafranksvt 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS LAST 

Set yourself apart 


T-shirts to hats 
from youth sizes to adult 
for work or play 


794 W. Lakeshore Drive I Colchester, Vt 
862-0290 I www.joannsuniforms.com 



CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

8c Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


jp ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 



NEED ADVICE OH LOVE, LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 


SEVEN DAYS 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 




NEWS QUIRKS B 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Shantoria Valentine, 23, robbed a bank 
in Omaha, Neb., but while fleeing, she 
collapsed after only a few blocks, ac- 
cording to police. One witness noticed 
the suspect would “shuffle a little bit, 
run a little bit, walk a little bit, shuffle 
a little bit” After she ran up a hill, “she 
was pretty well winded then,” another 
witness said. “She just laid down and 
put her hands out." (Omaha’s WOWT- 
TV) 

Police charged Diondre Jones, 26, 
with Medicaid fraud after she identi- 
fied herself as her dead sister when 
checking into a hospital in Slidell, La., 
while wearing a T-shirt that featured a 
memorial to her sister. (New Orleans’s 
WWL-TV) 

Unclear on the Concept 

After Kelly John Lange, 34, was con- 
victed of assault in Sioux Falls, S.D., 
a judge ordered him to attend anger 
management classes. He didn’t com- 
plete the course and was ordered to 
appear in court to explain why. While 
in a conference room with his public 
defender, Lange became angry and 
attacked her, causing minor injuries. 
He was arrested for assault. (Smoking 
Gun) 

Bottom Line 

Japan kicked off Disaster Prevention 
Day by urging people to stockpile toilet 
paper. The promotion by the trade 


ministry and the Japan Household 
Paper Industry Association is part of 
the ministry’s “toilet paper supply 
continuity plan,” which was devised 
after the March 2011 earthquake and 
tsunami, but it’s also aimed 
at boosting toilet paper 
sales, which have flattened 
since shoppers hoarded 
consumer goods ahead 
of this year’s nationwide 
consumption tax increase. 

About 40 percent of the 
country’s toilet paper comes 
from earthquake-prone Shi- 
zuoka Prefecture, according 
to ministry officials, who 
urged households to have at 
least a month's reserve sup- 
ply. (Bloomberg News) 

Family Values 

Fifty-four percent of Christian men 
and 15 percent of Christian women 
admitted to viewing pornography at 
least once a month, according to a 
Barna Group survey. The definition of 
pornography was left up to the respon- 
dents. (Washington Times ) 

It Ain’t Rocket Science 

Human-caused earthquakes, a side ef- 
fect of high-tech energy drilling, cause 
less shaking than natural ones and feel 
about 16 times weaker, according to a 
study by U.S. Geological Survey geo- 
physicist Susan Hough. “It’s not that 
there's no hazard,” Hough said of the 


artificial quakes induced by injections 
of wastewater deep underground dur- 
ing hydraulic fracturing, or fracking, 
“it's just that it’s a little better than you 
might think.” Hough theorized that the 
artificial quakes have 
less energy because 
the injected waste- 
water lubricates the 
fault. (Associated 
Press) 

Federal wildlife 
investigators are 
urging California 
officials to halt an 
application to build a 
state-of-the-art solar 
plant after conclud- 
ing that a similar 
but smaller existing 
plant in the Mo- 
jave Desert is causing birds to ignite 
in midair at the rate of one every two 
minutes. The smaller plant, operated by 
Oakland-based BrightSource Energy, 
uses 300,000 mirrors, each the size of 
a garage door, to reflect solar rays onto 
three, 40-story boiler towers, whose 
heated water produces steam to turn 
turbines to generate enough electric- 
ity for 140,000 homes. BrightSource 
has applied to build its new mirror 
field and a 75-story power tower near 
the California-Arizona border and, ac- 
cording to senior vice president Joseph 
Desmond, is investigating ways to scare 
birds away to curb the incinerations. 
(Associated Press) 


Second-Amendment Follies 

A 13-year-old boy who told police in 
Muskegon, Mich., that he was shot in 
the foot as a “random act of violence” 
later admitted he shot himself while 
checking to see whether the weapon 
was loaded. ( Muskegon Chronicle) 
Byron Bennett, an assistant professor 
of chemistry at Idaho State Univer- 
sity, was lecturing to a classroom of 
about 20 students when a small caliber 
pistol he was carrying in his pocket 
discharged, shooting him in the foot. 
(Pocatello’s Idaho State Journal) 

First-Amendment Follies 

After a video of a rant against President 
Obama by Richard Recine, a police 
officer at the Helmetta, N.J., Municipal 
Building, was made public, the bor- 
ough council sought a ban on people 
taking photographs and videos inside 
public buildings without a permit. The 
proposed ordinance states that taking 
pictures could violate privacy rights of 
employees, cause a breach of govern- 
ment security or interfere with normal 
business operations. Steve Wronko, 
who made the video, said Recine 
ordered him to stop recording at the 
Municipal Building, but when Wronko 
insisted he has a constitutional right to 
take pictures inside the building, Re- 
cine declared, “Obama has decimated 
the friggin’ Constitution, so I don’t 
give a damn. If he doesn’t follow the 
Constitution, I don’t have to.” (MyCen- 
tralJersey.com) 


TO IGNITE IN 
MIDAIR ATTHE 
RATE OF ONE EVERY 
TWO MINUTES. 


JEN SORENSEN 



WHATWODlD MAKE THE NEW iPKOWE 6, REALLY 
WORTH STANDING IN LINE ALL NI6HT FoA? 


MAKES the NofUO oursi ot 7hE Pmom£ as has ■'tune 

(■Berry and weu- designed as an w«.( 6<jola" app 



ENABLES VCU TO EMAIL VOURSELF AS TALKS PEOPLE WHO CANT AFFORD 
AIN ATTACHMENT TO ANOTHER 'iPrtONE IT INTO BOVIN& AN ANDROID 




HARRY BLISS 


j[n Me &oc / 

ere a -ted, //Kc. 300 
concept 5 Ketches.. 




fun stuff 


DEEP 


uiHtN 1 Wft* 

KNE-UJ 
CftftE 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause atdeep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


DARK FeAKS 


EVEN THOUGH l'm ft 60 ^. 

1 ALUftft CURVED fM POOfS. 


WflVt 


RED MEAT 


Max cannon 


SCWtfMHKM 



TKlS ISA PHOWfSURVey. 
UlHAT'S THE UJORST 
THING VOU GVGR S/*lGLL€D? 









plane crash. A few items from the plane wash 
up on shore. Including a volleyball. He draws 
a face on It and names it Wilson, creating a 
companion who becomes his confidant for 


be confused about what you really feel, if 
on the other hand, you animate the proac- 
tive side of your personality, you are likely to 


SAGITTARIUS (nov. 22-Dec. 21): ' 


B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


been holding you back. Can you maintain this 
le bigger than dual perspective long enough to complete 
have a poetic the job? I think you can. 

T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4883 


Offering Traditional, Non-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 


FUNERAL/^ /HOME 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www. lavignefuneralho me. co m 



For the results you deserve... 

Moving across town or across the country... 

Rely 011 an Experienced Realtor! 

With over 30 years of real estate sales experience, you 
can count on me to help you sell or buy your new home. 


Janice (Jan) Battaline 

Certified Residential Specialist • Seniors Real Estate Specialist 
Contact me today! 802-861-6226 

janbatt7859@aol.com ^ R WM. 


Your Partner in SUCCESS! 






SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVEM Aeekii^WSIVEN 

SUPER NERD 


HAPPY CHANCE 




PASSIONATE. CREATIVE. HONEST 


JUST YOUR AVERAGE VT CHICK 


ILL BE YOUR FANTASY 

CAH. lm7heAlpha802 22 Cl 


WSIVIEIM Aee&^MEN 

FUN-LOVING, HAPPY. RESPONSIBLE 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT ONE 

likes kids. Reginalove29. 29. Gj 
HAPPY ARTIST. SMART. THOUGHTFUL. 


BORED CAT LOOKING FOR 
COMPANIONSHIP 

and love the ocean, highgatecat. 51. Cl 
COUPLE SEEKING SPERM DONOR 

a donor who is healthy. fiL D/D Free. 

You will be paid S100 per specimen 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


is. a 


ENUGHTENED HEART-MIND 


RARE BREED. NATIVE-VERMONTER 

humor required. Nonpolitical, spiritual 


a 


LIVE YOUR ADVENTURE 

plaid-wearing hippy! Must love 
dogs! VTAdventureNinja. 26. Cl 


KOOKY GIRL NEXT DOOR 


phone but write letters weekly to 


WANT TO PLAY? 


HARDWORKING AND FUN 

Free time but I'm looking For someone 


TAKE IT EASY BUT FUN! 

watching a movie. Letsgo123. 38. Cj 
LIFE IS LOVE. LAUGHTER. ADVENTURE 

PLAYFUL AND KIND. ARE YOU? 


be nice to enjoy things with someone 

LONELY. SEX-STARVED WIDOW 


COUNTRY. OLD-FASHIONED. FRUGAL 

Find someone to enjoy what little time 




MEN j,ggte^W5IVILN 

OLD AND IN THE WAY 


LOVING LIFE TO THE MAX 

ACTIVE AND INQUISITIVE 

. WalkerVT. 54 


ASPIRING WRITER. AVID GAMER NERD 

around town. SchwarzTKD. 29. Q 

COUNTRY. ROGUE. WISSBEGIERIG. 
OUTDOORS, THINKER 

TNFJ." Hekkenschutze. 31. Cl 

BEGINNING RUNNER. BURGEONING 
BUDDHIST 

LOOKING FOR CRAZY GOOD 


HARDWORKING COUNTRY 


YOUR SHINING KNIGHT IN ARMOR 

have, never will. 07Love4LiFe. 63. CJ 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 


LOOKING FOR THE ONE 




SWIMMING IN THE DEEP END 




i. Woodsrunner68, 46, Cl 


NERDY, GNARLY. NICE AND NOTORIOUS 


lO.CI 


LOOKING FOR YOU 

SKIER. SAILOR. ADVENTURER 

between the ages oF 30-50+/-. I have 


Lire is good! JDinBTV, 49, Cl 
LOOKING FOR COMPANIONSHIP 

the right lady! sws202, 26 


MEN Y, v MEN 

SEXY BRUNETTE TRANSGENDER 
BOMBSHELL DIVA 


are important. sabitia2151, 34. □ 


GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


Women 


SUB SLUT 


SO SWEET AND LOVING 

SELLING NUDE PICS 


SEEING WHO’S OUT THERE 


take it from there. hot4u. 29, Cl 
LETS MAKE SPARKS! 



I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING 


DOMINANT, CARING, DADDY 

SEEKING DOMINANT MISTRESS 


LAOYCURVE 


MAN LOOKING FOR SLAVE PLAY 


SLOWBURN, DEEPDIVE. LUSTPOET 

take it from there, curveluvva. 52 Cl 


SUCKING VAGINAL SQUIRTS RIDE 
SATIATION 

SPREAD THE LOVE 

LITTLE EXTRA FUN 


LET ME BLOW YOUR MIND 

FORMER SKI BUM TURNED 
ENTREPRENEUR 


BAD-ASS SHEMALE WITH BOTH 
WORLDS 

savicia45693, 34. Cl 


JUST LEARNING 

ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 

QUIRKY COUPLE WANTS SOMETHING 

Must be d/d free. KL894. 20. Cl 
ANAL. ENJOYING. HORNY. MARRIED, 

SWEET COUPLE 4 WOMEN 

LOOKING FOR SOME EXTRA 

drama. Thanks! TonkoToy82. 32. Cl 
WE LOVE TO PLEASE YOU 


YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 


IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

My boyfriend and I have a good relationship, but, lately 
during sex. I cant focus. Sometimes I just avoid it all 
together. I’ve been really stressed lately. I know that is 
probably playing into it and I know he is starting to get 
really bothered by It. But I don't know how to get into sex 
anymore: I'm less and less interested each time. I'm afraid I 
might lose my boyfriend, or he might cheat or 
other guy. What do I do? Help, please! 


Out of It in Bed 


Deoil Out 


Too stressed for sex? What a thought! Sex is exactly what 
you need to relieve the stress. But you need to be in the 
right frame of mind, and it sounds like your mind is always 
somewhere else. 

Where is it? Let’s find out what’s distracting you from 
experiencing joy. Is it work? Money problems? Family or 
friend issues? Are you stifling old feelings about something 
or someone? Any one or combination of those things can 
become overwhelming and take a toll — physically, mentally 
and emotionally. Stress will be the kryptonite to your 
Superman if we don’t find a way to limit your exposure. 

So, first things first: Locate the cause of your stress. 
Second: Find ways to manage it. Start an exercise routine, 
talk to a counselor or write in a journal. Go for walks, make 
weekly dates with friends for a drink or a hike or both. Maybe 
you need to request some time off from work. Everyone 
needs to recharge and relax now and then. Just as our 
bodies require nourishment, they also need to decompress 
to remain healthy, and to get back to the good stuff. Like sex 
with your boyfriend. 

And by the way, have you talked to him about all this? 
Sharing your worries and concerns with the one you love is a 
form of intimacy, and it just might lead to feeling closer and. 
you know, sexier with him. 

Here’s another suggestion: Have sex even when you 
think you don’t feel like it. As with going to the gym. you 
always feel better afterward. I hate to compare sex with 
working out. but, believe me. the benefits of both outweigh 
any effort involved in getting the ball rolling. Try it. you’ll 
see! Besides, you say your boyfriend is getting ’’bothered’’ by 
your lack of interest, Who can blame him? Time to nip that in 
the bud. If you care for the guy. do it for him. 

You might try a little role-play, too. Allow yourself be 
someone else for a little while, and if your boyfriend is 
amenable, invite him to ’’play" too. My advice? Choose 
a funny persona. Get as far from your stressed-out self 
as possible. You'll both likely have more fun. Just as 
importantly, your partner needs to know you are doing 
something to strengthen your bond. He needs to know 
that the stress isn't more important to you than he is. Still 
attracted to him? Show it, my friend. 

ywH 


Athei 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.corr 




HOTTIE AT FLETCHER ALLEN 

7 p.m. You: Mon. Me: Women. #912442 
LIZ FROM OEALER.COM 

Wednesday. August 27. 2014. Where: City 
Market. You: Women. Me: Men. 1912441 


mind's eye. You: Women. Me: Men. 1912440 
HUNGER MOUNTAIN AUGUST 30 

Hunger Mountain. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912439 
FOR L0STGIRL24 

Costco. You: Women. Me: Men. #912433 
HARVEST HOSPITAL CAFE FEMALE EMPLOYEE 

September 2. 2014. Where: Harvest Cafe (Fletcher 
Allen cafeteria). You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912437 

CHAMBRAY PERFECTION 

August 30. 2014. Where: Skinny Pancake. 
Burlington. You: Men. Me: Women. 491243G 


isPb 


■ I k If you've been 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


HABITUALLY HIGH THANKS TO YOU 




Mouse ride. You: Men. Me: Women. 4912434 


Where: beech. You: Men. Me: Women. 4912433 
BARNES & NOBLE IN THE RED SKIRT 

HOWD THE DRESSING TURN OUT? 

under the F-16s. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912431 


GODDESS JAYWALKER 

Burlington. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912430 
VIBRANT. SOULFUL STYLISH. INTELLIGENT 

HOTTY AT ESSEX PRICE CHOPPER 

Wednesdey. August 27. 2014. Where: Essex 
Price Chopper. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912426 

IN FRONT OF WILLARD STREET INN 

August 27. 2014. Where: in front of the Willard 
Street Inn. You: Men. Me: Women. 491242S 

LOOKS LIKE WE ARE WALKING 

Seven Days. You: Woman. Me: Men. 4912424 


course. You: Women. Me: Women. 4912423 
ARTISAN LIBATIONS 

the co-op. You: Men. Me: Women. 4912422 
HIKING HUNGER MTN. 8/25 


mountain trails. You: Man. Me: Women. 4912421 


BEAUTIFUL BRUNETTE AT YOGA ROOTS 

Shelburne. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912420 
DARREN AT SILVER LAKE 

Barnard. You: Men. Me: Woman. 4912419 
JP’S AND METRONOME 

Metrodome. You: Women. Me: Woman. 4912417 
MORRISVILLE BROKEN TRUCK 

ride? When: Sunday. August 24. 2014. Where: 
Morrisville. You: Women. Me: Men. 4912416 


Market. You: Men. Me: Women. 4912414 



♦ MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

September Specials*! 


50 % off 


Teeth Whitening 

*45 

(regularly $ 69.99) 


* Specials expire September 30, 2C 


Call to Schedule 070 10*34 

an appointment today. 0/0. IZ JO 

www.mdlaserandbotox.com 1 120 Zephyr Roa 





You're Invited 

loour Annual 


^UlUfUUy, J Cf/ (CHI C/Cf jCU 

ri ii i4<n DAY Trunk Show 


AND, Onion River Kids Turns 61 
I Balloons for Everyone and 
Cupcakes for the First 50 People! 


LORN 


Montpelier, VT 


onionriverkids.i 


JRiverP^ 



We're throwing a... 



1U5 


SEVEN DAYS 

luse 

/party! 


presented by 

^ Vermont 


k Attorneys Title 

k CORPORATION 


lc to bu\ 
3 house.' 


• 1 use . 

Where 
should we 
start?" 


Come to a free workshop 
for first-time homebuyers, talk 
with experts, ask questions and 
drink cocktails! 

Tuesday, September 30 

Check-in 5:30-6 p.m. 
Workshop 6-8 p.m. 


45 Main St., Winooski 


Meet the Experts 


RSVP 


by Tuesday, September 30, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 





fj HEALTHY LIVING 

1 LOVES LOCAL 


HALF PINT FARM 

We are constantly inspired by the 
Half Pint’s philosophy of growing 
phenomenal produce, displaying 
and packaging it stunningly.. .all 
from a small 2 acre farm. Mara 
and Spencer Welton specialize in 
baby and specialty varieties of 
crops; OVER 300 VARIETIES at 
a time! Their produce is picked at 
the peak of freshness and 
delivered to us where customers 
find it and are instantly happy. 
Half Pint is one of the reasons we 
love what we do! 



